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I vividly remember a remark made by Professor Freud on the 
occasion of my first personal interview with him, which followed 
one of his important lectures in Worcester, in 1909. We had been 
talking, obviously—though the details of the conversation I do not 
distinctly recall—about the significance of his well-known belief 
that the principle of causality applied as definitely, and, virtually, in 
the same sense, in the realm of human thought? as it does in the 


1At the last meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association at 
Atlantic City, Dr. Putnam was on the program to read a paper on the 
Symbolism of the Number Three. He was unable, however, to be present 
at the meeting and his paper was read by title by Dr. L. E. Emerson. Subse- 
quently Dr. Putnam promised this paper to THE PsycHOANALYTIC REVIEW 
for publication. At the time of his death his paper was found in process of 
revision, together with a considerable number of notes. That portion which 
is printed above is the beginning of the paper which had evidently been finally 
revised and it is given the title which was apparently intended to be the new 
title for the paper as it had developed in the writer’s mind. 

Although the paper as printed is incomplete the editor feels that it will 
be welcomed by the readers of THE PsycHOANALyTIC REVIEW as a last mes- 
sage from one who did so much during his life time for the psychoanalytic 
movement and particularly by those who knew him personally and loved 
him.—[Eb.] 

2It is, of course, mainly to the “casual,” instinctive sorts of thinking 
that this statement is meant to apply. It would perhaps, be a fair inference, 
however, to conclude that Freud has been inclined to view all thinking as 
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realm of physics. We are what we are (I assume him to have said) 
because we have been what we have been—have been, that is, as 
products of biologic evolution, personal experience and social edu- 
cation, but not as products of anything that could be denominated 
as spontaneous choice, with reference to an ideal aim consciously 


conceived. 

I then asked, in effect, whether, if this principle should be ac- 
cepted as binding, it would not rule out all moral estimates of what- 
soever sort; so that, for example, one could no longer speak of one 
person as “better” or “worse” than another, or as having a 
“noble” or “ignoble” character, and so on. Instead of the willed 
acts of responsible “ persons,” we should then be forced to see, in 
the behavior of living men, only the evidences of automatic and nec- 


an outgrowth from the same root with that which, in his opinion, is indeed 
“instinctive,” but has been wrongly considered as “casual”; and so, like 
that, a product of repressed, unconscious emotions, seeking for an outlet. If 
this inference is sound, it points at once to what I regard as a serious fault 
in reasoning. In any case, it may be permissible to assume that the inference 
is just, and to use the remark, so construed, for the purpose of illustrating 
the main argument of this paper. All bodies, even if organic, of course obey 
in part the “laws” of physics. The principle of causality, so evident in the 
operation of these “laws,” is traceable also in the mental sphere, and more 
clearly in the unconscious than in the conscious realm of thought. But the 
analogy between even unconscious thinking and the phenomena due to heat 
or gravitation is remote enough, while in the case of conscious thinking it is 
permissible only as a figure of speech. 

I have no right or wish to assert that Freud would deny the justice of 
this criticism (or counter-statement) or would positively affirm either that 
unconscious thinking is literally equivalent to a physical phenomenon or that 
conscious thinking stands on the same basis with unconscious thinking. 

Neither he nor his stricter followers have, however, passed in review the 
factors underlying the so-called higher mental processes, in any adequate 
fashion. On the contrary, it is, as I understand, Freud’s opinion that the 
unconscious is the real and only gateway to the conscious, and so that what 
is true of the latter must be true also of the former. But this premise can 
be counted as sound only in so far as that every proposition must be vague, 
or “general,” or intuitive, etc., before it is thoroughly apperceived and be- 
comes an integrated asset of conscious thought. Yet these vague intui- 
tions may be related just as much to the most spiritual movements of the 
mind as to the least spiritual and most earthly or infantile. The former are 
just as truly “primary,” in a logical and real sense, as the latter,—the 
“genetic” method to the contrary notwithstanding. The developing indi- 
vidual is continually making new departures (new attempts to establish rela- 
tionships with the environment as a whole) which are just as significant in 
the eye of a liberal biology as those of birth or infancy. But this does not, 
of course, militate against the importance of the last named. 
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essary reactions to specific and (theoretically) determinable causes, 
most of them removed from the control of consciousness altogether, 
until brought out by “analysis” in his sense. To this Freud re- 
plied, with impressive earnestness,? that it was not moral estimates 
that were needed for solving the problem of human life and motives, 
but more knowledge. 

Ever since that day I have thought over this remark—which 
assumed an increasing significance in proportion as I came to realize 
its psychoanalytic background, and also to define my own beliefs— 
until it came to stand in my mind as a testimony, alike to the 
strength and to the weakness, of the great movement to which Freud 
has dedicated the greater portion of his life. It testifies to its 
strength because the very kernel of this movement has been a con- 
scientious attempt to substitute intelligent scrutiny for emotional 
reaction; and to its weakness because the knowledge to which ap- 
peal has been made, while it is well adapted to make clear certain 
elements in human nature, is not well adapted to define human 
nature as a whole, or at its best. I have come more and more to 
think that it is impossible to give a just impression ‘of even the un- 
conscious factor in the mental life unless one, at the same time, 
defines the influence of the conscious factors, and one unfortunate 
effect of the psychoanalytic movement (as an offset to many good 
effects) has been to wean observers too much away from the study 
of the conscious life and of the ultimate intuitions. 

The justice of these two statements is, I think, illustrated by 
what has been written about “art” in its relation to the uncon- 
scious life in Freud’s sense, and to the conscious life. 

Let me say at once that in this very dedication of his life to this 
cause, considering all that it has meant in the way of sacrifice, sin- 
cerity, courage, and thoroughgoing obedience to the primary, un- 
analyzed sense of obligation, which every human being feels, Freud 
has indicated his practical acceptance of moral standards, for the 
existence of which the factors that he mainly relies upon in his at- 
tempt to account for the characters of other men afford an insuf- 
ficient basis. Perchance, if before setting out to discover how far 
the influence of repressed and unconscious motives could be utilized 
for this purpose, he had made a mental inventory of the best tend- 
encies in himself—his literary aspirations, his political liberality, 


8I cannot quote the exact words used, and am amplifying my own 
thought and question in order to bring out the essence of Freud’s view with 
greater clearness. 
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his zeal for widening the bounds of knowledge, his sense of obliga- 
tion to the calls of friendship and of duty, and so on—he might 
have come to realize that “sublimation” is neither solely a by- 
product of “libido,” nor due solely to the combined action of that 
influence and the influence of social pressure. It represents, in ad- 
dition, the unfolding, or coming to light of powers which, however 
dependent they are for their expression on both the factors men- 
tioned, exist essentially in their own right, and serve as an indica- 
tion that every individual is—by birthright and by virtue of the in- 
herent nature of his mind—under the sway of energies that fore- 
shadow the approaching change. The “libido” represents one of 
the less developed phases of this all-pervading, self-determining 
energy ; but before any of the more important forms of sublimation 
can become crystallized and evident, many new influences must 
enter into play (growing ever more complex through interaction) 
which are just as truly primary and essential as the “libido” itself,‘ 
just as the flowering of a plant, with its increased dependence on 
favoring conditions is as primary as are the first changes in the 
seed. 

This is, at least, the view to which I have learned to give ad- 
herence, and it is one which considers an individual as, not simply a 
collection of automatically acting, adjustive tendencies to a given 
environment, but, likewise, a creative center, or series of creative 
centers. Strictly speaking, the self-adjustment of an organic crea- 
ture is always a species of creation in itself. But the further this 
process departs from the wax and seal type, and the more it ap- 
proaches the type where the process itself involves wide changes in 
both organism and environment and implies the pursuit of idealized 
ends, the more appropriate does the term “creative” become. From 
this standpoint, the term “sublimation,” suggesting, as it does, the 
passive modification of the individual on previously existing lines 
alone, is not a suitable designation for the complex process by way 
of which each person (so far as he is capable of development) 
moves toward the discovery of himself—especially in his relations 
to the social groups in which every one should aim to play an in- 
creasingly important part. 

4The principles invoked by Henry Fairfield Osborn, in his book “ The 
Origin and Evolution of Life” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917), 
indicates a portion of this progress interestingly, from the materialistic stand- 
point. He does not, however, study mental development as such to any great 
extent. 
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But whatever one may say on this point, it is certain that the 
chance, made possible by the researches of Freud and his colleagues, 
to substitute knowledge of some sort for unreflective emotional re- 
action, and thus to eliminate passion, misunderstanding, and misery, 
even if only in somewhat greater measure than before, and withal, 
to look more deeply into the motives of men no longer living, came 
to me, as to many persons, as a refreshing breeze. 

It is still hard enough, even for those who “know,” in Freud’s 
sense, to keep from the thoughts, if not the lips, the manifold social 
epithets, by the aid of which (often for egoistic reasons of self- 
assurance or defense) we keep one fellow-being at such an unrea- 
sonable distance, and sedulously seek another’s patronage, or ex- 
press longings which we do not acknowledge to ourselves. Before 
the days of Freud it was simply impossible to realize what hosts 
of hidden feelings inspire such designations as “ mean,” “ cowardly,” 
“selfish,” “criminal,” “perverse,” and thus to exchange them for 
terms suggestive of their causes, or to take them as indications that 
the motives of those who used them might need scrutiny. How 
many persons are there who have felt themselves crushed and iso- 
lated under such epithets—often self-applied—and yet who, in the 
light of psychoanalytic study, have learned to regain their own 
sense of companionship and self-respect, at the sole cost of a will- 
ingness to break away from illusion and from self-deceit. 

With what indescribable hope and zeal have great numbers of 
persons—“ sick” and “ well”—sprung to the task of working this 
great mine of discovery still further, inspired by the new develop- 
ments with relation to the history of childhood, the meaning of 
dreams, the meaning of myths, the deeper significance of wit and 
“ forgetfulness,” and of what seemed like “chance” in speech and 
conduct! And how profitably has this work gone on! What im- 
portant corroboration and supplementation have Freud and his 
colleagues furnished, also, to the facts and arguments of such men 
as Janet and Havelock Ellis, and how have the fine observations of 
these men gained thereby in point and value! 

Since earliest times, men have been urged to know themselves 
as the first step toward being themselves at their best; and here 
seemed an opportunity of a highly practical sort, to do this very 
thing thoroughly, even if only along certain special lines. In opening 
this door of knowledge, and in demonstrating, in detail, the method 
by the aid of which any one who is willing properly to prepare him- 
self may go further in the task of discovering what men know with- 
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out realizing that they know it, Freud certainly rendered a vast 
service. In rendering it, moreover, he performed the first duty that 
is ordinarily required of an explorer, that, namely, of reporting his 
observations, in monographic fashion, just as they presented them- 
selves to him, and of giving his provisional conclusions based on 
these observations taken by themselves. 

But the best tribute that one can pay to the fine qualities of a 
great leader—especially a great psychoanalyst—is to develop one’s 
own independent thought, with reference to his work, and to the 
propositions laid down by him as fundamental. As a part of this 
task I venture to assert, as on several previous occasions, that 
through following a too exclusively monographic plan of investiga- 
tion, and through appealing too exclusively to that kind of knowl- 
edge that seeks, not only to work objectively, but to take the laws 
of physical science as determinative, psychoanalysts have been led, 
to the detriment of their own cause, into modes of looking at human 
life that are too narrow and confining. Or, to put the matter dif- 
ferently, it would be of material advantage to the community at 
large if the leaders in this movement should, in future, so train 
themselves as to understand better the other modes of approach 
which might put many matters in a new light. The pioneer cannot, 
perhaps, afford to be continually reminding himself that he may be 
overestimating the importance of the scent that he is following. For 
in the beginning it is hard to say to what it may be leading; and 
Freud has done quite right—in view of the extraordinarily ingenious 
modes of self-deception prevalent among human beings, who still 
cling strongly to their carnal instincts—in insisting on the necessity 
of dwelling on motives that less skilled and keen observers have 
preferred to overlook. Perhaps these signs have not, in some cases, 
the significance that Freud attributed to them. But in other cases 
their significance may be immense, and it is only long experience, as 
every skilled physician knows, that enables one to decide, in such a 
case, with any prospect of success.° Freud has had the public spirit 
and the courage to take his chance of proving a false prophet ; and 
if he underestimates the standing of morals, ethics and religion, he 
has shown qualities that (as in the case of Abou Ben Adhem) quite 
justify one in classifying him as a practical moralist. 

As an illustration of this “ overlooking” tendency among non- 

5 It is certain that one reason why ante-Freudian observers have accused 


him of overrating the sexual import of acts and symbols is that they have 
overlooked this tendency in dealing with their own observations. 
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Freudian observers of—otherwise—the best standing, I would call 
attention to the fact that Dr. von Hug-Hellmuth, an accurate and 
thoroughgoing reflector of the Freudian views, has been able® to 
utilize many observations made by such students of childhood as 
Preyer, Shinn, Scupin, and others, in proof of the justice of Freud’s 
statements about the sexual life of childhood. The question of its 
importance is another matter. 

It should also be noted, in fairness, by those who (like myself) 
believe that Freud fails to do justice to the claims of philosophy 
and religion as genuine modes of approaching and expressing the 
truth, that philosophy and religion often serve as cloaks to cover 
self-indulgent wishes that are not otherwise acknowledged, or as 
indirect modes of expression of such wishes. 

6 Dr. H. von Hug-Hellmuth: Aus dem Seelenleben des Kindes. Pub. by 


Franz Deuticke, 1913. Now to be had in English translation. Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 29. 











COLOR SYMBOLISM 


ARRAH B. Evarts, M.D. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL 


“Every passion and affection of the mind has its appropriate tint; and 
coloring, if properly adapted, lends its aid, with powerful effect, in the just 
discrimination and forcible expression of them; it heightens joy, warms love, 
inflames anger, deepens sadness, and adds coldness to the cheek of death 
itself.”—Opie. 


Nature is wonderfully rich in colors. From the beginning of life 
of mankind, the blue sky has smiled above him; the earth at his feet 
has decked herself every spring afresh in living green; the summer 
has brought the yellow of ripened harvests; and winter has covered 
everything with a charitable mantle of white: everywhere are the 
brilliant hues of flowers and the bright plumage of birds. So rich 
and so varied a panorama spread for his enlightenment and his 
pleasure could scarce have failed to make a deep impression. His 
only method of expressing his wonder was through his daily life: 
hence we may expect to find an early use of color in the customs of 
daily living and in the beginnings of religious practices. This has 
become through the ages a fairly well marked and deeply rooted 
symbolism of color which is well recognized by some, especially the 
painters, the architects and the ecclesiastics, but is unconscious for 
the most of us. We all love color. There is no other word to ex- 
press it. For all, at the same time, there are some colors which are 
disagreeable or even intensely painful. Yet the presence of color is 
so universal, and it is so impossible to grasp the thought of a world 
without color, that we find ourselves taking it all for granted, as 
children do their mother’s love. Yet our very language betrays us. 
We speak in pity of one who leads a dull, gray life. We sit in a 
brown study and see red when we are angry. We are blue, or we 
may look at the world through rose tinted glasses. Our enemy looks 
blackly at us. The memory of those who have gone before remains 
green. We tell white lies, and say that the facts in a certain case 
have been colored to suit someone’s preconceived notions. 

Colors have become to us symbols; symbols of well nigh every 
emotion and aspiration. Symbols which we use constantly, yet for 
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which we can find no more proof than that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. This is so because it is, and 
could not be otherwise. 

The physics of color is fascinating, and is really quite simple. 
Light rays consist of rhythmical vibrations of ether which have the 
power of arousing sensation in the seeing eye. A pure white light is 
split by a prism into the unvarying succession of violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange and red. The rays of the shortest wave- 
length, that is of the highest frequency, have the power of arousing 
a constant sensation in the seeing eye which we know as violet. The 
rays of the longest wave-length, that is of the lowest frequency, 
arouse a constant sensation which is known as red. Intermediate 
wave-lengths give rise to the sensations known by the other color 
names. Any object reflecting wave-lengths of a certain frequency, 
say those of blue, is recognized as being of that color. 

The names originally assigned to the spectral colors remain un- 
changed, yet if we examine the spectrum carefully we can discard 
some of them. Beginning with violet we have a color not far re- 
moved from blue. Passing along the spectrum we next find a region 
known as indigo which partakes of elements of violet and also of 
the succeeding color, blue. Blue, however, is a color containing no 
hint of any other. There is again an indeterminate region partaking 
of the character of the colors preceding and following before we 
reach the independent color of green. Yellow is also a pure color, 
but that portion called orange has the quality of both yellow and the 
last clear color of red. Hence the simple colors of the spectrum are 
really blue, green, yellow and red. Yet this leaves out a most im- 
portant color both because of its beauty and its symbolism, purple. 
Purple stands between violet and red, and is a pure color. If we 
can conceive of the spectrum as being bent into a circle so that violet 
and red approach each other as do the other colors, we can see that 
there is the same region partaking of the nature of the bordering 
colors, the simple color of purple and again the indefinite portion. 
These colors, blue, green, yellow, red, purple, with white and black 
can by mingling their wave-lengths in varying proportion, produce 
practically any color sensation. 

Our ordinary concept of color however is that which the eye 
sees, not the reflection of that portion of the white light which pro- 
duces the simple color sensations, and we ordinarily think of color 
as being produced by pigments. Speaking from this standpoint there 
are but three primary colors, red, yellow and blue. Green is pro- 
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duced by mixing yellow and blue pigments, and purple by mixing 
red and blue. Again we have the same five pure color sensations. 
These pigments can be mixed in all possible numerical proportions, 
and together with white and black, produce more different tints than 
we can name. 

The symbolism of the primary color very often enters into the 
symbolism of the color produced, thus giving rise to an apparent 
confusion and a crossing of lines of thought, as a color is used in 
one way or in another. Green may partake of the quality of yellow 
when it shadows forth the greatness of God and of religious aspira- 
tion, or it may be more like the blue, replete with the love of 
humanity. 

Baron Frederick De Portal wrote exhaustively of the symbolism 
of color more than half a century ago, his work being translated out 
of the French by W. S. Inman. When discussing the formation of 
colors he says: “ According to symbolism, two principles produce all 
colors, light and darkness. 

“Light is represented by white, and darkness by black; but light 
does not exist but by fire, the symbol of which is red. Setting out 
from this basis, symbolism admits two primitive colors, red, and 
white. Black was considered as the negation of colors, and at- 
tributed to the spirit of darkness; red is the symbol of divine love; 
white the symbol of divine wisdom. From these two attributes of 
God, love and wisdom, the creation of the universe emanates. 

“Secondary colors represent different combinations of the two 
principles. 

“Yellow emanates from red and white, it is the symbol of the 
revelation of the love and of the wisdom of God. (Here he in- 
cludes the footnote—Symbolism is not to be understood as declaring 
that yellow may be composed of red and of white, because these 
form the rose; but the symbol of yellow emanates from the symbol 
of red, and from the symbol of white; thus divine revelation, indi- 
cated by yellow emanates from divine love and divine wisdom, desig- 
nated by red and white.) 

“Blue emanates likewise from red and white; it indicates divine 
wisdom manifested by life, by the spirit, or the breath of God (air, 
azure), it is the symbol of the spirit of truth. St. John, XIV, 17, 
and XVI, 13. 

“Green is formed by the union of yellow and blue, it indicates 
the manifestation of love and wisdom in action; it is the symbol of 
charity, and of the regeneration of the soul by works.” 
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As rich and varied as colors are, language is poverty stricken for 
color words. We have of course the seven words for the seven 
color entities. Color workers tell us that a single color may have as 
high as a hundred thousand different hues and shades, and where are 
the hundred thousand words to correspond? Manufacturers usually 
designate a color by a number, the choice being more or less arbitrary 
and differing with each factory. When a new color is popularized it 
is often assigned a name with reference chiefly to catching trade as 
Wilson red, Liberty blue, Helen pink, and Alice blue. The new 
color remains, but the name which is not a real part of it is soon dis- 
carded. This paucity of words for color is probably due to the fact 
that words alone cannot convey the idea of color. The listener must 
have a previous knowledge of the hue or shade which is under dis- 
cussion in order to meet the speaker with the proper concept. In 
hunting the dictionary for definitions of even the simple colors we 
find how helpless words are. A color can only be defined in that 
which is the color—for instance, blue is defined as the color of the 
sky ; white the color of snow; green the color of grass. Philologists 
tell us that-in primitive languages color words are very few and com- 
paratively late in development. Red is most often the first color dis- 
tinguished by a name. While this color does not exist in nature in 
masses as does green in the grass and leaves, or blue in the sky its 
smaller bits of bright flower or bird attract more attention. It is 
also the color associated with primitive man’s more important 
activities ; the food which he kills on the hunt is red, the ripe fruits 
are very often of this color, the wound which causes the death of 
his enemy or of his brother flows with red blood, and the fire he wor- 
ships is red. Yellow is usually named at about the same time, but 
words for blue and green lag far behind. Often the same word is 
used to denote all dark colors as black and blue. In other tribes 
green and blue are known by the same name. Certain Australian 
natives use the same word for red, orange and purple, and certain 
others have the same term for black, green and white; and others 
again for black, blue and violet. A common characteristic of many 
primitive languages is the absence of a definite word for blue, while 
red and yellow are fairly clean cut. This may have been partially 
determined by the natural pigments which man could find available 
for painting his body, for red and yellow clays are quite common, and 
were widely used for decoration, while blue pigments of any kind 
were scarce known before civilization had advanced to quite a de- 
gree. The Egyptians were about the only early race who were pos- 
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sessed of blues and greens, and we find them used with a quite def- 
inite meaning in their hieroglyphics. The supposition is that color 
names originated by speaking of color in terms of colors of com- 
mon objects. This would eventually evolve a standard object for 
comparison for a given color, and later this word might become the 
abstract name of the color. The word orange in English illustrates 
this. The absence of words for color among primitive people does 
not argue a lack of appreciation of the differences in color nor an 
inability to match colors very well. Children in learning to talk 
often have great difficulty in remembering the correct use of color 
names, yet they scarce ever confuse the colors themselves. 

Psychologists have performed many experiments relative to the 
color preference of various groups of people. They have proven 
that pure colors are preferred to their tints or shades, the tint being 
the resultant of mixing white with the pure color, and the shade 
being the resultant of mixing black with the color. In 1893 Jastrow 
tested about forty-five hundred men and women, at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, for color preference, and learned that blue ranked 
highest among the men, and red among the women. Others have 
corroborated his results. Wissler examined about three hundred 
men and women and reported that red was the first choice of the 
women, and blue that of the men, while yellow ranked lowest of all, 
white being next to the lowest and orange third. These results are 
in apparent contradiction to the choices of people in their clothing 
and the furnishings of their homes, but in choosing for these pur- 
poses color is never the only consideration which enters in. There 
are problems of form, lighting and practicality to think of, and the 
custom of the times or the opinion of others has much weight. In 
these tests all factors except color were eliminated, and the subjects 
choose color for color’s sake alone. Hence such results are a much 
truer expression of the unconscious than is the choice of color among 
ordinary circumstances. 

The laws of the symbolism of color are those of symbolism in 
general. It is universal, yet at the same time highly individual and 
chosen from the content of consciousness. Red is the symbol for 
love the world around, and yet it becomes the symbol of fun and 
laughter in “And let’s be red with mirth.” It is interchangeable. 
Any color may take upon itself the meaning of any other as its use 
varies and the individual in whom it is found has a richer or poorer 
consciousness. Black is the usual mortuary color, but in many in- 
stances blue is so considered, and we find the Catholic clergy dressed 
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in blue when laying away the dead, and the Chinese wearing white 
as the color of mourning. It is determined from many roots and we 
find one color symbolizing many widely different things. Yellow, 
the color of religious aspiration and sublimation, is also the color of 
warmth, of light, of derision, of decay, and of death. One of the 
most strongly marked laws of the symbolism of color is ambivalency, 
or as it was called of old, the law of opposition. That which is most 
intimately connected with any idea is its opposite, as good, bad ; deep, 
high; light, dark; long, short; black, white. Red, the color of love, 
is also the color of hate. Yellow the color of aspiration, is also the 
color of degradation. Black, the color of evil and falsehood, is also 
the color of wisdom, prudence, and constancy in adversity. 
Let us consider the colors separately. 


WHITE 
“To him that overcometh will I give . . . a white stone, and in the stone 


a new name written, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 
Rev. II, 17. 


White, the synthesis of all colors, combines in itself the sym- 
bolism of all colors. It is perfect in symbolism as it is in composi- 
tion. It is unity and hence it is the color of God. In medieval 
paintings God was represented clothed in garments of white, and 
sometimes with white hair. The priests of Israel were clothed in 
white as the only fitting way of representing the great Jehovah. 
Aaron was specifically commanded,’ under pain of death, never to 
enter the Holy of Holies except after bathing and putting on fresh 
vestments of pure white linen known as holy garments. Osiris, 
whom the Greeks called the luminous god, was clothed in white and 
wore as a mark of his divinity a white tiara. The white bull was 
sacred to him. His priests also wore white as did Aaron and his 
sons. White was the attribute of Jupiter when he was Jupiter 
Leuceus in Greece, and Jupiter Candidus in Rome. His priesthood 
wore white, and the flamen dialis was honored by being allowed the 
white tiara. His sacrificial victims were white, the people wore 
white at his feasts, and days sacred to him were marked on the cal- 
endar with white chalk. On the first of January the Roman consul, 
clothed in white, riding on a white horse, ascended the hill to cele- 
brate the victory of Jupiter, God of Light, over the spirit of 
darkness. 

Ormuzd, the Persian deity, was supposed to be the incarnation 
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of light, and white was sacred to him. His white tunic is still the 
chracteristic garment worn by the Parsees. The Druids wore white 
garments and sacrificed white oxen, while the white mistletoe was 
their emblem. White was also the symbol of Brahma. It was found 
in Scandinavia, Germany, Mexico and among the American Indians 
to be used with the same mystical meaning. The magi wore white 
robes and held that God was only pleased with white. White horses 
were sacrificed to the sun, as the principle of Divine light. And 
finally medieval painters not only represented God by white, but also 
draped Jesus in white garments after the resurrection to indicate His 
Divinity, and the Pope of Rome, the visible representative of God 
upon earth, wears white. 

Because white symbolizes Deity, it also symbolizes the various 
attributes of Deity, the first of which is eternity. When applied to 
mortal man it signifies his immortality. Hence it becomes a mor- 
tuary color. It was consecrated to the dead of all antiquity. The 
Egyptians were wrapped in white sheets; the Israelites buried their 
dead in white and kept the outside of the sepulchers whitened; in 
China white has always been the color of mourning, and in Japan 
the bride was dressed in the white robe of death while the betrothal 
bed was placed with the pillow toward the north as was the custom 
for the dead, thus announcing to the parents that their daughter 
had died to them, to rise again in her husband. In our own land 
where black is the accepted color of mourning, yet we are inclined 
to lay our own dead away in white, and to use white especially for 
children, while white is always allowed in the dress of the mourner, 
or even may form the entire garment. 

White is also purity, both by direction from God, and also inde- 
pendently because of its unsullied appearance. It is the color in 
which babies are clothed and is the color used for young children 
and for girls throughout their adolescence. It is chosen not only for 
their clothing, but for their surroundings and the more intimate 
possessions of their own rooms. It is especially chosen during the 
Faster season with a reference to the purity of their lives, and is 
worn at confirmation to betoken their innocence and initiation into 
the mysteries of the church. It is worn with the same significance 
by some orders of monks and of nuns. 

White, because it is pure and untouched, becomes also the sym- 
bol of chastity, and is used with this meaning in the early Christian 
paintings as the background of saints. It is especially consecrated to 
the Virgin Mary. Her altars are white, the ornaments of the priest 
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officiating are white, and white is worn on her festival day. This 
meaning is also present in the use of white garments for young girls, 
for the bride, and for the nun. The vestal virgins were clothed in 
white and if one broke her vow of chastity, she was buried alive. 
Because God is truth, white becomes the color of truth, and white 
lilies are especially the emblem of truth. Milton speaks of ‘“ White- 
robed truth.” Truth between man and man, which was deified by 
the Greeks, wore white garments. Faith, which is truth between 
man and God, is also represented by white. This virtue was also 
deified and had her own temple where she was represented clothed 
in white with hands joined. Sacrifices were offered to her without 
the shedding of blood, by priests covered with white veils and with 
the hands covered with white cloth. From this the united hands 
have also become the symbol of faith. 

White, especially if worn by those of high estate becomes the 
symbol of modesty, and was worn by the rich among the Moors to 
signify their humility. In Christian symbolism it signifies the re- 
generation of souls. We sing “ Now wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” In Revelations? we read “He that overcometh, the 
same shall be clothed, in white raiment; and I will not blot out his 
name out of the book of life.” We always visualize angels with 
sweeping white draperies, and the Mohammedans have a belief that 
the souls of the just lie like white birds under the throne of God 
waiting the resurrection day. 

In view of the ambivalency of all symbols, we look for evidences 
of it in the symbolism of this color. We have white lies, that is lies 
which are supposed to be harmless. Showing the white feather is a 
confession of cowardice which borrows its metaphor from the fact 
that game cocks should have no white feathers. White feathers 
indicate cross breeding in fowls, and the gamester so bred would 
not have so high a fighting spirit. Having a white elephant on our 
hands is a figurative way of speaking of having a burdensome dig- 
nity to support. It comes to us from Siam, the land where the white 
elephant is sacred and must be cared for with all due pomp and 
ceremony. If the monarch wishes to ruin any one he presents him 
with a white elephant and the resultant expense soon rids him of the 
objectionable family. White is the color of sickness and of death 
because of the absence of the hue of life. 

The sexual root of the symbolism of white is repressed into the 
unconscious, but there are some myths which have preserved it for 
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us. Virgil relates how the god Pan, white as snow, seduced the 
moon. Pan, the goat-bodied God, was the universal fecundating 
principle of nature and the moon was the universal female principle. 
Isis, the sister-wife of Osiris, was also the moon, and the universal 
mother. in the parable which is analyzed by Silberer, the wanderer 
killed the fierce lion and found himself possessed of his red blood 
and white bones. Going further he encountered a most beautiful 
maiden arrayed in white satin leaning upon the arm of a stately 
youth clothed in scarlet. As the parable unfolds the woman clothed 
in white satin for her bridal becomes the sister-mother-wife of the 
wanderer, or again the universal female principle as he was the uni- 
versal male principle. 


BLACK 


“ Hence, loathed melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks and sights unholy, 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings; 
There, under ebon shades, and low brow’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell.” 
—Milton. 


Black, which is an absence of reflected light, the negation of all 
color, is directly opposed to white, the complete reflection of light 
and the sum of all color, not only in its genesis but also in its sym- 
bolism. Being the antagonist of white which is God, it becomes the 
symbol of personified evil. Jupiter the terrible was represented by 
black, and his statues were black marble. Pluto, the name usually 
given to Jupiter the terrible, as God of the underworld, was also 
black. His sacrifices were black sheep, and his chariot was drawn 
by black horses. Night was also sacred to him. Black was the 
symbol of Odin, sometimes called the terrible, the severe god of the 
north, and he rode a black horse. Isis, wife of Osiris, the moon and 
goddess of the night was often represented as black or with black 
garments, and black was sacred to her as goddess of night and chaos. 
We also find the dark Athor, the passive principle, goddess of chaos 
and night, who pervaded the whole of nature before creation. In 
Greece there was the black Venus, or Aphrodite Melenis, and the 
black Ceres was worshipped during the decay and death of vegeta- 
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tion. In Arcadia there is a statue of her with head and mane of a 
horse, her body being draped in a black tunic. 

The artists of the middle ages clothed Jesus in black draperies 
when he was wrestling with the spirit of evil, and the Virgin Mary 
was often given a black face like Athor and Aphrodite, by the Byzan- 
tine painters, to symbolize the conflict of the church. 

Somnus, the God of sleep and brother of death, was draped in 
black ; his statues were usually of black ebony or marble. Mors, or 
Death, was represented with pale face and clad in black. Black was 
used by the Egyptians as a mortuary color. This was copied by the 
Greeks, and the use of this color to express grief and mourning is 
universal throughout those countries whose civilization has been 
influenced by that of Greece. Mercury used a black ring to open the 
gates of Hell, and there is an old vase on which the Etrurian Mer- 
cury or Camillus is represented in red, but with wings, tunic and 
buskins of black, while a black serpent, symbol of the transmigration 
of souls, rears itself at his feet. This is supposed to have been a fun- 
eral urn and to have at one time been filled with ashes of the dead. 

As the symbol of death, black also becomes the symbol of rebirth 
or of regeneration of the soul. Those who were initiated into the 
mysteries of Egypt went through their ceremonies at night. They 
were given a ceremonial bath by the priests and during the succeed- 
ing ten days probationary period, they underwent symbolic death, 
died to all carnal passions and as a crowning ceremony were bap- 
tized at night, to signify their new birth. The baptismal waters sym- 
bolized the temptations against falsehood and evil, struggles which 
precede all regeneration, and also the dark primitive waters which 
gave birth to the world. Thus the neophyte enacted the creation 
and also his new birth at the same time. The ceremony being com- 
pleted, black was replaced by white. Black, therefore, is the symbol 
of the process of regeneration, of which death is a necessary part, 
while white is the symbol of the completed regeneration or the new 
life which has conquered sin and death. 

In China black is the symbol of water. Homer calls the sea 
black. Black is also the sign of the north and of winter which comes 
out of the north, to the Chinese. In the Egyptian sacrifices and also 
in those of the Israelites, the victims must be without blemish, and 
a single black hair was sufficient to render the sacrifice unfit. 

Black is the badge of low birth, of slavery and of servitude in 
some of the oriental countries, while throughout the occident house 
servants are habited in black, and business women especially those 
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engaged in merchandise choose it as most suitable for their clothing. 
The use of black in our daily living to express that which is evil or 
merely undesirable, is widespread. The black sheep of the family is 
the one for whom the rest must make excuses. The black art is 
connected with conjurers and witchcraft. The unsuccessful candi- 
date for admission to secret societies is black balled. To be black- 
listed is to be held as unwanted. The black flag flies over pirate 
ships. A blackguard is one who fails to measure up to requirements 
of decent living. To be blackmailed is to have exorbitant charges 
leveled against one, usually as the price of silence. There is also 
the black maria, and the judge wears a black cap when pronouncing 
the death sentence. And so on and so on almost without end. 

But night, which gives to black much of its meaning, has another, 
a beautiful phase. Its silence and its starry expanse lead the soul 
away from all that is low and sordid. So black becomes the symbol 
for beauty and for repose, and illustrates well the law of ambi- 
valency. The black Venus, Isis, and Ceres, the black Krishna, the 
most beautiful of gods, and the black-faced Mary the Mother of 
Christ, are the great benefactors of mankind. They received this 
color because in their goodness they descended to the abodes of sin 
and of death that they might regenerate mankind. 

Baron de Portal, quoting Abbé Batteaux, says: . in Orien- 
tal language ven or ben signifies to blow. The breath of God re- 
posed on chaos, and the dark Venus gave birth to love, the principle 
of all being. Venus, the symbol of divine love and moral beauty, 
became in its materialized expression, the goddess who presides over 
love and marriage. Why, said Plutarch (Roman Questions), does 
the husband first approach his espoused at night? The traditions 
of Venus and the creation of the world give the explanation.” 


6é 


RED 


“To the Night, and to the Day, and to the father of all which is and shall 
be, to L-O-V -E.” 
—Inscription on an Egyptian column. 


All colors we derived from white, and all symbolism of color is 
derived from white and black. Yet white, which is light, can only 
exist because it is made by fire, which is red, and black which is dark 
is only the shadow produced by red, or fire. Fire, hot, burning, de- 
stroying, passionate, is red, hence the color red becomes the symbol 
for heat, passion, destruction, love. In white and black the sexuality 
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of their symbolism is not apparent; as they usually indicate its sub- 
limation. But in red, the sexual meaning pervades the whole in no 
easily mistaken form. It is the symbol of the active creating prin- 
ciple, and virtually inseparable in origin from the symbolism of fire. 
Servius Tullus, one of the mythological Latin kings, was said to 
have been born of a virgin who was impregnated by a leaping flame 
in the shape of the male organ of generation. A flame in the form 
of the male member was believed to have hung for days over the 
hearth of the King of Alba. The oracle foretold that a virgin should 
conceive by this flame. The king sent his daughter to lie by the fire 
and submit to his embraces, but she sent her slave instead. This 
handmaiden conceived, and became the mother of Romulus and 
Remus. The mother of Caeculus was supposed to have been im- 
pregnated by a spark, and thus bore a son to Vulcan. The Vestal 
Virgins were generally considered the wives of the fire god, and 
bore him many children, the early Latin kings always tracing their 
descent from the god of fire and a vestal. 

The impregnating powers believed to be possessed by fire is illus- 
trated in the customs of some primitive tribes in regard to the 
pubertal seclusion of girls. The girls undergoing this ordeal at the 
establishment of puberty are kept away from the tribe, and shielded 
with equal care from men and fire. Often the primitive woman is 
secluded while she is menstruous, and is then not allowed to see her 
husband, or fire. 

Charms to influence child-bearing take their roots from the belief 
in fire’s generative abilities. In Slavonia, when a wife wishes for a 
child she holds a vessel of water on the hearth near the fire, while 
her husband knocks two burning brands together so that the sparks 
fly, some of them entering the water. This the woman then drinks 
and thinks she has been fertilized by fire. In Lincolnshire, England, 
there is a superstition still rife, that if a red cinder should fall on a 
woman’s apron above the knees, she would soon become a mother. 
The Hindoo bridegroom leads his bride around the fire while he 
prays to the fire God, “ Mayst thou give back, Agni, to the husbands, 
the wives together with offspring.” In Slavonia the bride stirs the 
fire in her new home till the sparks fly up the chimney, saying, “ As 
many sparks spring up, so many cattle, so many male children, shall 
enliven the new home.” In many regions throughout primitive 
Europe, bon-fires were kindled and blazing torches carried through- 
out the fields and orchards in the spring as a fertility charm. In 
Cambodia there is a mysterious King of Fire who reigns for seven 
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years. He must always be a strong, vigorous man, possessed of a 
goodly number of children. He is supposed to have supernatural 
powers. He officiates at marriages, festivals, and certain sacrifices. 
His yearly gift to the King of Cambodia is a large wax candle bear- 
ing the impression of his middle finger. This candle is supposed 
to bear the seed of fire. 

According to the sacred books of India, the celestial fire is the 
incorporated spirit which rests in the cavity at the center of the 
heart. It is the foundation of the universe, the principle and origin 
of the worlds. The sacred fire, the fire which consumed the sac- 
rifices of primitive man typified his love for the god he worshipped, 
and the god’s acceptance and return of that love. 

Fire was adored as the creator. Adam, which means man, also 
means red, and is not far removed from Edom, which also means 
red, or the red man. Red was sacred to Eros, who was the son of 
Jupiter and Venus. Camadeéva, the god of desire, the Hindoo form 
of Cupid, has as his attribute a fish on a red ground. The color was 
the symbol of the creative force of divine love, while the fish signi- 
fied primitive waters. 

Red was consecrated to all of the ancient deities and on their 
festal days their statues were draped in it, and it was worn in their 
honor. Its real significance was the love the worshipers bore their 
god. The Mohammedans have taken red as the symbol of religious 
duties, and in China it is the color sacred to religion. 

Red has been a mortuary color in some primitive races. Exca- 
vators have found bodies laid away in earth which was strongly 
impregnated with iron, so that the bones had become red in color; 
and also some prehistoric burial places yield bones which have been 
painted red. The red fires of the funeral pyre and the suttee give 
its significance to Hindoos, who use red with this meaning. In China 
children are even yet clothed in red sack-cloth as a mourning 
garment. 

Red shows its ambivalent qualities unusually well. It is the color 
of hate, of anger, of cruelty, and of sin. His Satanic majesty is 
often represented as dressed in red. Red also symbolizes the fires 
of hell and the evil spirits who inhabit the lower world. It could 
carry the sins of the people. The scape-goat in the old Israelitish 
ritual had a bright red woolen fillet bound about his head to which 
the High Priest had transferred the sins of the congregation. In 
this way he carried their sins into the wilderness where they were 
eventually lost. So in Isaiah, I, 18, we read: “ Though your sins be 
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as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.” Red could also become ex- 
piatory for sin. In the nineteenth chapter of Numbers the cere- 
mony of making the water of separation which was to be used in 
purificatory rites is described. A red heifer, without blemish, which 
has never borne the yoke, is killed and burned together with cedar 
wood, hyssop, and scarlet, in the sight of the priest, her blood having 
first been sprinkled seven times before the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation. The ashes were gathered up and were kept by 
the priests in order to make the water of separation which was used 
in many rites of purification. Red is the color of shed blood, and 
hence becomes the color of martyrs. It is used in the churches on 
those days assigned to the various martyrs. For the same reason it 
becomes the color of battles and of Mars, god of war. Scipio and 
Hannibal are supposed to have carried red shields to indicate their 
courage and strength. 

It is but a step to anarchy, and the red flag which is its emblem. 
During the French Revolution the revolutionary forces marched 
under the red flag, and it is now the emblem of those same forces in 
Russia. It is the sign of danger and is especially used to warn of 
trouble ahead by the railroads. Red lights and red flags mark the 
site of uncompleted and hence dangerous construction on the city 
streets. 

A recent newspaper clipping tells of an officer in the British 
Army whose duty it is to lecture to the soldiers, and so work upon 
their emotions that they are tense and ready for war. This emotion, 
the clipping adds, can only be described as “seeing red.” There is 
one chamber in the great Krupp works of Germany, again to quote 
the newspapers, which is furnished entirely in red. This is the 
chamber in which those employees of these enormous gun works 
who are suspected of disloyal acts are tried. Bertha Krupp, it is 
said, presides over these trials dressed entirely in red, and the death 
sentence is here pronounced over those who are guilty. Red be- 
comes the color of crime. Not so long ago, an executioner in France 
was habited in red because his office was to shed blood. 

All the tints and shades of red partake of the double symbolism 
of love and hate, either intensified in the darker shades of red, or 
extenuated in rose and pink. 
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BLUE 


“These arm’d him in blue arms, and gave a shield 
Blue also, and thereon the morning star.” 
—Tennyson. 


The sky above, cold, steadfast, true, leading mankind ever up- 
ward with the beckoning finger of imagination, yet veiling the mys- 
teries of God, gives its own character to its azure color and fixes 
the symbolism of blue. The ancients thought of blue as the ethereal 
fire, in opposition to the intense destructive fire which is red. We 
all know that the fire which burns blue contains little of the qual- 
ities of the red flame. In Hindoostan, Agni, the god of fire, was 
represented with two faces to signify the celectial and the terrestrial 
fire, and rode on a ram of azure color with red horns. Ina far dif- 
ferent race we see Jupiter Ammon with a body of azure and wear- 
ing red horns. The Greek Zeus was the incarnation of ethereal fire, 
and had both red and blue as his colors. Vishnu is supposed to 
have been born of a blue color, and he is often given a body of azure, 
whence is derived his name Krishna. Kneph was frequently painted 
sky blue and Ammon, another Egyptian deity, the sun of spring and 
the victor of darkness, was represented as a man sitting, of azure 
color and with a ram’s head. The grand priest of Egypt wore a 
sapphire on his breast, and was clothed in a robe of celestial blue 
embroidered with stars, trappings in which he impersonated truth. 
The Egyptian warriors wore a blue scarabeus in their rings to sig- 
nify that they were faithful to their oath. In paintings of the various 
events of the three years of Christ’s ministry upon earth, He is 
most often given a mantle of blue and the Virgin Mary is most often 
so habited after his death, with the added significance of grief. 

Azure becomes the color of air, hence of breath, and of the soul 
as distinct from the body. Juno, who is the air, is also celestial truth, 
and blue is sacred to her. Minerva, eternally a virgin, and goddess 
of wisdom was called by Homer “the azure-eyed,” and wore a robe 
of blue. It is also the color of the Holy Ghost. In China blue is con- 
sidered the color of the soul after death, and red its color during life. 

The deeper shades of blue are closely allied with black, and have 
much of its symbolism added .to its own. Hence it may be used in 
place of black as a mortuary color, and in some regions it was prin- 
cipally so considered. In the Levant no one was allowed to wear 
blue in the presence of royalty because of its sadness, as they were 
not allowed for the same reason to speak of death. The ambi- 
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valency of blue is not very marked, and is chiefly shown in its darker 
shades when it may represent not only death but sin; not only seren- 
ity, but coldness ; not only contemplation, but melancholy. 

Blue, then, has come to signify the social virtues of the race, 
truth, honor, fidelity, constancy, serenity, wisdom, in distinction from 
passion and creative force which are necessary for race preservation. 

To gain the blue ribbon in fairs, races, or stock shows is to re- 
ceive the highest honor in competition with those of ones own class. 
True blue in common speech refers to the fadelessness of blue dyes, 
but back of that still to the fadeless blue sky. Blue laws are those 
which are especially severe. The Covenanters took blue as their 
badge as a protest against the red of royalty. Blue blood is sup- 
posed to indicate a more aristocratic descent. This idea is Spanish, 
and comes from the old families of Spain, who traced their lineage 
back beyond the time of the Moorish conquest. They said the blood 
in their veins was blue while that of the Moors was black. A Blue 
Stocking is one with attainments beyond the ordinary in learning 
especially in literature and art, and comes from a society composed 
of various literati who chose stockings of blue as their emblem. 
Having the blues is becoming depressed and melancholy. 

Philip D. Bookstaber, discussing the symbols of masonry, says 
of blue: “ The ‘ Blue’ of our lodges truly embraces a philosophy of 
its own. It enwraps in harmony and symmetry the vicissitudes of 
man’s life. It gives us truth and fidelity, and the universality of God 
and the brotherhood of man, that are so manifest in the teachings of 
our degrees. The rough waves of the deep, blue ocean of life which, 
in many instances, were insurmountable, become serene and calm in 
the Blue Lodge through the brotherhood there existing; and the 
blue and spotless sky, hidden by the stormy clouds of our daily ac- 
tivities, becomes visible through truth and fidelity and faith and 
hope in God.” 


GREEN 


“While virgin Spring, by Eden’s flood, 
Enfolds her tender mantle green.” 
—Burns. 


Spring after spring in unvarying succession, the brown dead 
fields of winter and the white expanses of the frost have given place 
to living green in grass and leaves, until the earth becomes a green 
dome lying under a blue arch. As the blue of the sky gives its qual- 
ities to the color in all of its uses, so does green come to be the em- 
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blem of freshness, of youth, of growth, of regeneration, of activity. 
It is the visible manifestation of the productive union of earth and 
water. The Greeks had a green Venus, Venus Aphrogine, born 
from the foam of the sea, whom they considered the goddess of 
celestial love. She espoused Hermes and became the mother of love 
divine, and ever thereafter presided over carnal generation. The sea- 
born Aphrodite was also green, and there is a painting of her at 
Herculaneum in which she is clad in green draperies and accom- 
panied by the three graces, Thalia, Euphrosyne, and Aglaia. Thalia 
presides over the spirit of vegetation, or green; Euphrosyne over 
the air, azure; and Aglaia over fire, or red. In fact the Greeks at- 
tributed green to all the sea deities and painted Neptune, Nereids, 
or Nymphs green or with green garments, and held green sacred to 
the restless sea itself. The Scandinavians also had their green sea 
deity Freya, one of whose names meant lover of waters, and the 
daughter of Niord their sea god was the goddess of love. 

In China we find that green was symbolic of the east, of a tree, 
of the spring, and also of charity, and of regeneration. Among the 
Arabs this color was strongly impregnated with the meaning of re- 
generation, and is still one of the leading colors of Islam. It was 
considered emblematic of the initiation into the knowledge of the 
Supreme God through the Koran and it has become a distinctive 
mark for all Musselmen. Allah always wore a green robe. To the 
Moors green designated the youth of the year, hence youth, joy, 
hope. 

A goodly share of the symbolism for green comes from India. 
In their mysteries war between Vishnu the Supreme God, and the 
giants or the spirits of darkness and of evil, signified the regenera- 
tion of the soul. In their temples they depicted Vishnu, a beau- 
tiful young man colored green aad holding bow and arrows. By his 
side awaited Hanouman, general of the army of apes and the sym- 
bol of the human soul, as were all apes. He was usually represented 
as green in color, and if Vishnu wished to cross the sea, it was 
Hanouman’s duty to carry him on his shoulders. Vishnu also ap- 
peared in the character of Rama, the Bacchus of these people when 
he was again very often colored green to represent regeneration, and 
in his incarnation into the tortoise he was always green. i 

We find the same symbolism attached to the early Christian 
church. Medieval artists painted the cross green to indicate charity, 
regeneration and hope. The windows of the Chartres Cathedral 
exhibit the large green cross, sometimes with a border of red. The 
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Christ identified himself with this thought when in rebuking the 
multitude which followed him lamenting along the road to calvary, 
he said, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and for your children. . . . For if they do these things 
in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?”* John the Beloved, 
the great apostle of regeneration and initiation into the holy mys- 
teries is nearly always represented clothed in green. Artists prefer 
to use green for the robes of the Virgin and the boy Jesus before 
the beginning of his public ministry to indicate much the same 
thought, while in the Apocalypse John saw God sitting on his throne 
“to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone: and there was a 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald.’”* 

The miracle of regeneration is enacted every spring when the 
farmer sows the dry brown seeds who “climb to a soul in grass and 
flowers.” No wonder that from time out of mind green has been 
the color of active reproduction. The emerald was supposed by the 
superstitious to have the miraculous power of hastening childbirth. 

By its power of ambivalence, green which signified victory to the 
Greeks also signified defeat and flight. It also means despair, deg- 
radation and folly. Swedenborg gave green eyes to the fools in 
hell, and the Chartres Cathedral has a window depicting the tempta- 
tion of Christ, with Satan colored green and with green eyes. In 
popular speech to-day the green-eyed monster is jealousy and those 
who have this characteristic are said to have green eyes, while the 
word jealous may be used as a synonym for green, as in “the en- 
vious ivy.” By some clans of Scotland green is considered unlucky 
and the tale is told of one member of such a clan who was thrown 
from his horse while riding, and always attributed the accident to 
the fact that he had carelessly allowed a green lash to be put to his 
whip. On the other hand green is dearly loved by the Irish in what- 
ever corner of the world they may be, because it is emblematic of 
their own Emerald Isle. To many of the peasantry of Europe, a 
green gown means a tousel in the new-mown hay. Sometimes to 
give one a green gown means to go beyond the bounds of innocent 
playfulness. 


YELLOW 


“Yellow, mellow, ripened days, 
Sheltered with a golden coating.” 
—Will Carleton. 


3 Luke, xxiii, 28-31. 
4 Rev., iv, 3. 
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Nothing less than the great sun, author of light, giver of warmth, 
maturer of the harvests, determines the symbolism for yellow the 
color of the sun. Its meaning approaches the meaning of red, as its 
symbolism according to Baron de Portal is derived from the sym- 
bolism of red and the symbolism of white. But instead of being 
passionate, destructive, or a color of creative force, it has the milder 
attributes of luminosity, cheerfulness and of sublimation. Mithras, 
the sun god of the Persians whose religion so closely resembles the 
religion of the ancient Israelites and its resultant Christianity, has 
much yellow woven into his mysteries. He was considered the 
source of ail light, and gold and yellow were consecrated to him. 
Mithras, riding an immortal horse, dwelt at the mountain of gold. 
He struck down the evil spirits, the spirits of darkness, with his 
golden mace, and finally victorious seated himself on cloth of gold, 
and was himself golden in color. The name of Zoroaster, who 
later purified the ancient sun worship, means golden, star of gold, 
shining star. Horus first born of Osiris and Isis was the sun god of 
Egypt. His worship was much like that of Mithras and yellow was 
the color ascribed to him. Vishnu, the Supreme Being, deposited 
upon the waters he had produced a seed which became a brilliant 
golden egg sending forth thousands of rays like a star. Within this 
egg Vishnu created himself under the form of Brahma, and Brahma 
closely resembles the god of the sun. Apollo was the same divinity. 
He was called the golden Apollo and was usually conceived as hav- 
ing flowing golden hair. Jesus who was called the Light, and the 
Sun of Righteousness, was frequently painted with golden hair, or 
with a golden halo about his head. Indeed the halo of gold about 
the heads of the holy family and of saints comes by straight descent 
from the land of Egypt. There the circle of gold signified the course 
of the sun and the fulfillment cf the year, and was the natural sym- 
bol of the sun god and the ornament of whoever might impersonate 
him. 

Because yellow or gold is the color of the god of the sun, which 
is but one incarnation of the supreme god, it becomes the color as- 
cribed to the messenger of the gods, Mercury, who, when conducting 
the souls of the departed to the lower world, held a golden chain in 
his mouth, the other end of which was fastened to the ear of the soul 
he was leading. 

The mercy seat which rested on the ark of the covenant which 
accompanied the Children of Israel on their long wanderings and 
finally came to a resting place in the temple of Jerusalem was of 
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pure gold, and was guarded by two cherubim of beaten gold, with 
wings overarching the mercy seat. The oracle in the temple itself 
as it was built under Solomon was overlaid with pure gold, and in 
front of it hung a curtain of chains of gold, and the alter was over- 
laid with gold. The preciousness of the metal used adds its bit to 
the symbolism of the color. 

Yellow is the color associated with religion and religious wor- 
ship in China to this day and it is also their royal color. This is 
beautifully portrayed in “The Yellow Jacket.” In his analysis of 
this fantasy Dr. E. J. Kempf says “He (Wu Hoo Git) is destined 
by the physiological powers he has inherited, like all normal children, 
to wear the Yellow Jacket of goodness, virility, and happiness if he 
is properly guided, and will search and pray for it; play, work and 
fight for it and finally demand it (of himself).” Through episode 
after episode the fantasy unfolds itself as Wu Hoo Git “plays, 
works and fights, and finally demands” his Yellow Jacket, and in 
the last wonderful scene the yellow jacket is given into his posses- 
sion and he ascends his throne to be thereafter always arrayed in 
his gorgeous “sun-hued garment.” 

Yellow, the color ascribed to Deity, not in his character of pas- 
sionate procreator but in that of beneficent love, becomes the symbol 
of human goodness, of aspiration, and sublimation, or victory over 
the baser tendencies. 

Not only is it the color of the sun, but also the color of harvest 
and of ripened food in general. Its tendency to symbolize the nutri- 
tional level of mankind is very marked, a trait in which it differs 
from all other colors. Cakes of honey were one of the most ac- 
ceptable sacrifices to the deities of vegetation among all peoples. 
Honey was given to those undergoing initiation into the Mithraic 
mysteries, to be tasted, and has been so used at times among the sac- 
raments of the Christian church. It was said that bees rested on the 
lips of Plato in his cradle, and that Pindar was fed on honey, when 
exposed in the woods. Virgil said honey was a celestial gift distilled 
from dew, and Pliny called it the saliva of the stars. In Isaiah, VII, 
15, we read “ Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to re- 
fuse the evil, and choose the good,” and Job says,® “ He [the wicked] 
shall not see the rivers, the floods, the brooks of honey and butter,” 
while Solomon sings,® “ Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honey- 
comb: honey and milk are under thy tongue.” 

5 Job, xx, 17. 

6 Song of Solomon, iv, 11. 
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The golden apple runs through the mythology of Greece. Juno 
gave some apple trees bearing golden fruit to Jupiter. These were 
planted in the garden of the Hesperides and guarded by a dragon 
with a hundred heads. It was one of these apples which brought 
about the quarrel between the three goddesses, and the famous judg- 
ment of Paris. Hippomanes gave a golden apple from the garden 
of the Hesperides to Atalanta, thereby softening his fierceness. 
Bringing the golden apples to Eurystheus was the last of Hercules’ 
labors. 

To the Christian symbolist yellow meant faith, inspiration, under- 
standing love, sometimes wisdom and constancy. The illuminators 
often gave to Peter a robe of golden yellow, with a rod or key in 
his hand. 

By its ambivalency, yellow comes to mean degradation, sin, es- 
pecially the sin of adultery. Being the color of Mercury, who was 
also the guardian of thieves, it became the color for thieves. In 
France traitors have their doors daubed with yellow paint. Charles 
De Bourdon is said to have been so disgraced because of the crime 
of felony. At one time it was decreed that Jews in certain European 
countries should wear yellow because they betrayed the Lord Christ. 
We speak to-day in contempt of one who betrays others because of 
his own weakness, saying he has a streak of yellow. We have much 
the same attitude toward yellow journalism, the writing of that which 
is lurid and spectacular for the sake of its sensationalism. And a 
yellow dog is one low in the scale of manners and morals, like a 
chance bred pup. Yellow is also associated with sickness. The 
yellow flag is the sign of the plague, and is the signal flown by quar- 
antined ships and sometimes indicates hospitals for contagious 
diseases. 

Orange is a shade of yellow showing a great tendency to red. 
Aurora, the goddess of the morning is often painted with a robe of 
orange or saffron, and Bacchus is also given an orange mantle in his 
rare character of the holy spirit. Orange was the color of indis- 
soluble marriage, and the wife of the flamen dialis in Rome was 
supposed to wear a robe of this color because divorce was prohibited 
to her. Saffron was sometimes chosen as a wedding veil as a good 
omen. Orange also indicated adultery, much more strongly than 
yellow. Virgil gave Helen a wedding veil of this color with its ordi- 
nary significance but with how much of its ambivalent meaning also 
for her who was the chief of adulteresses? The orange wedding 
veil, expressing the hope of a lasting marriage, has come down to us 
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changed to the wearing of orange blossoms, and its original sig- 
nificance has become successfully submerged. We now say that the 
white of the orange blossoms is an emblem of the innocence and 
chastity of the bride, and that they are worn with the hope of fruit- 
fulness because the orange is the most fruitful of all trees, an image 
given us by the Moors. So the modern bride quite successfully beats 
the devil around the bush. 

Brown is also a shade of yellow, with more or less red added, 
and considerable black, and like orange it symbolizes more of the 
ambivalency of yellow. As the meaning of yellow is partly deter- 
mined by the color of the mature grain and fruits, so the meaning 
of brown is determined by-the withered and dead vegetation of the 
winter. It means decay and death, degradation, distrust and deceit. 
If given a milder interpretation it may be only sadness or it may 
come to mean opposite ideas of strength, vigor, solidity. In Indian 
mythology, Siva was the god of destruction. Every evil to which 
mankind was heir came from him. He was brown and was often 
depicted covered with ashes, and with fire streaming from his hair. 
Siva was also the god of regeneration, when he was called the white 
Siva. In this character he was white, but was dressed in a tiger’s 
skin, girdled with snakes, and covered with ashes. Typhon of the 
Egyptians, personification of all things evil, was represented as being 
red-black, that is brown, in color. Everything brown in nature was 
consecrated to him, and he sometimes took the form of a serpent or 
a red-black dragon. Many orders of Monks and of nuns have taken 
brown for the color of their habits to indicate their conflict with evil 
and its final renunciation. Artists of the middle ages assigned brown 
to Judas, and painted him clothed in brown, especially after his 
treachery came uppermost. In Shakespeare we read “ His very hair 
is of the dissembling color, something browner than Judas’s.” In 
common speech to-day to be done brown is to be taken in or to be 
deceived. 


PURPLE 


“The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Purple which stands between red and blue in the spectrum and 
is composed of a mixture (not a union) of the two colors, has the 
symbolism of both, sometimes yielding to one and sometimes to the 
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other. It is the color of controlled passion, being at the same time 
warm and cold. It signifies truth and love. In the language of the 
dictionary, purple is the love of truth and the truth of love, and is 
the color of God become man. 

Vishnu first appeared in human form when he was clothed in 
purple. Red and blue were together assigned to Brahma. Jesus, as 
the type of mankind, was often painted with a red garment envelop- 
ing his body, and a blue mantle over his shoulders. Purple was 
prominent in the Eleusinian mysteries. The priests wore long robes 
of purple. The candidate for initiation wore a purple veil or some- 
times a fillet of this color. The priests of Eleusis shook their purple 
robes while pronouncing curses upon Alcibiades. Purple was sup- 
posed to be worn during the sacrifices preparatory to the mysteries, 
and it was also worn during the sacrifices to the Eumenides. During 
the celebration of the festival of Ceres a purple fillet was bound 
about the couches of those who had been initiated. The couch of 
Proserpine was so decorated before her journey to the underworld 
to indicate her virginity. Artemidorus said “ Those who have lived 
piously ought to live in elysium, in fields enamelled with purple 
roses.” Purple was prominent in the robes of Aaron, and at Hier- 
opolis the High Priest alone was allowed to wear this color. 

Purple was the color of sovereignty, to indicate the divine right 
of kings. It was worn by the kings of Egypt to show their royalty 
and was also the royal color of Greece. There was an old picture 
existing now only in its copies, which portrayed Minerva offering 
a purple fillet to Paris, as a token of sovereignty which she proposed 
to barter for the golden apple. A border of purple about his robe 
was the distinguishing sign of the Roman patrician. His right to 
wear it descended to him from the time when each head of a family 
was king and high priest. It therefore could not be allowed the 
common people, and in the severe code of Justinian the buyer and 
seller of purple stuff were both condemned to death. 

Purple also means wrong, evil, falseness. Thus Jeremiah clothed 
the false prophets in purple. Ezekial arrayed the Assyrians in hya- 
cinth because they had prostituted the truth. 

Purple is also a color of mourning, especially among royalty, and 
in its lighter shades is allowed in the garb of grief at the present 
time, being sometimes called second mourning, while the ancients 
put purple and saffron flowers on the tombs of the departed. 


These five colors with black and white can be mixed in infinite 
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variety, producing every conceivable hue. The thought expressed 
by the color can be interpreted in the language of those colors enter- 
ing into the composition. For instance, gray, the combination of 
black and white, the two extremes of color symbolism, may approach 
the meaning of either as that color predominates, or it may be neu- 
tral in symbolism, a perfect balance between the two. Rose, a com- 
bination of red, white and purple, assumes the symbolism of either 
color almost at will. In its brighter hues it is the color of love while 
the darker shades are cold, and almost regal. 

The symbolism for color has so many roots that it appears as if 
any color might symbolize any thing, and yet if carefully studied it 
will be seen that the symbolism takes fairly well marked lines. To 
recapitulate briefly white is the color of the Godhead, of purity, of 
unity, of immortality ; black is the color of sin; red, that of passion 
and the creative force; blue, of coldness, passivity, truth; green, of 
activity, or active reproduction; yellow, of religious aspiration and 
beneficence ; purple of controlled passion. 

Baron de Portal says: “Color is the thread of Ariadne which 
guides us in the labyrinth of the ancient religions.” Some of the 
combinations of coloring in the ancient symbols and ceremonies are 
intensely interesting, and in view of what has already been said, 
need only to be reviewed. On one of the monuments of Thebes, 
there is a hieroglyph consisting of a globe which is red, two ser- 
pents of gold, two wings of red and azure, and the space between 
the two serpents is colored green. This symbol is repeated through- 
out Greece, and has been assimilated by Christianity. We often find 
the Trinity represented by a red globe, or by wings, or a serpent, 
sometimes by a crown of flames. Xenophon described a ceremony 
of Persia illustrating the symbolism of red, gold and white. As part 
of a long procession there were three chariots. The first was white 
with a golden pole, and crowned with flowers, bearing an offering to 
the Supreme God. The second was a replica of the first but was 
consecrated to the sun. The third chariot was drawn by horses 
caparisoned in scarlet and was followed by men bearing the sacred 
fire. 

There is a drawing of Vishnu described by Baron de Portal as 
follows: “ Vischnu, or the Universal Man, has on his face the effigy 
of Siva, the breast that of Krichna, on the stomach that of Brahma, 
and lower that of Ganesa. The head represents the celestial kingdom 
where reigns God, the creator and destroyer Siva, represented by 
red color as the God of Fire, i. e., of love divine; on the breast sym- 
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bol of respiration (spiritus) appears Krichna, whose color is blue, 
for he is truth divine, incarnate on earth; on the stomach, repre- 
senting the intermediary world where the good and the wicked set 
forth, reigns Brahma, spiritual creator or regenerator of humanity 
by love and wisdom; red and blue are assigned to him; finally 
Ganesa has the third sphere, that of Brahma being but a passage 
where souls undergo their last purifiction. Ganesa is the god of 
wisdom and of marriage; green is consecrated to Ganesa.” 

There is a Latin Bible of the tenth century in which the illu- 
minator has surrounded Jesus with a red nimbus bordered by blue, 
his aureole also being red. He is surrounded by angels with 
aureoles, some of red, some of blue, and some of green. At his feet 
is a purple sphere, and his footstool has three bands, red, blue and 
green. Examples of this symbolic use of many colors can be found 
on all sides, but only one more will be given here. In the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Exodus we read directions for the robes of Aaron 
which, somewhat abbreviated, are: “Thou shalt make holy gar- 
ments for Aaron thy brother for glory and beauty. They shall take 
gold, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen. And they 
shall make the ephod of gold, of blue and of purple, of scarlet and 
fine twined linen, with cunning work. And the curious girdle of the 
ephod, which is upon it, shall be of the same, according to the work 
thereof ; even of gold, of blue and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen. And thou shalt make the breast plate of judgment with cun- 
ning work; after the work of the ephod shalt thou make it; of gold, 
of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined linen. And 
they shall bind the breast-plate by the rings thereof unto the rings 
of the ephod with a lace of blue. And thou shalt make the robe of 
the ephod all of blue. And beneath upon the hem of it thou shalt 
make pomegranates of blue, cf purple, and of scarlet, round about 
the hem thereof, and bells of gold between them round about. And 
thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it, like the en- 
gravings of a signet, HOLINESS TO THE LorD. And thou shalt put it 
on a blue lace that it may be upon the miter.” The robe of the ephod 
was held together at the shoulders by two onyx stones from which 
hung by golden chains the breast-plate, a blaze of color of twelve 
precious stones. 

There is a constant crossing of the lines of color symbolism 
with symbolism of other things. The language of gems and of 
metals is largely determined by their color. Heraldry has crystallized 
much symbolism and we find that in the practice of the art of 
blazonry 
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silver ==white —pearl 
lead =black = diamond 
iron =red =ruby 

tin =blue =sapphire 
copper =green —emerald 
gold = yellow — topaz 


mercury = purple =amethyst 


Flowers are also interpreted by their color. The red rose is the 
flower of love; white flowers of any kind indicate chastity and pur- 
ity; violets are modest and carry sympathy; the sweet pea, dainty ; 
“pansies for thought;” while the marigold used to be the flower 
assigned to betrayed husbands. 

The symbolism of numbers is also entwined with color sym- 
bolism. It will be remembered that white was considered unity, and 
black its negation, therefore zero. Red has been said to be the num- 
ber three, which is most fitting, as three is also considered the num- 
ber symbolic of the active male principle. Again red is considered 
the number five, but rose is more usually assigned to this number. 
Number four is yellow, and number eight is brown. These facts 
have been gleaned with no especial direction of effort in the reading 
for this study. 

Colors are also closely associated with certain objects, as red 
with fire, the connection here being so close that they could not be 
separated in discussing red, they were virtually synonymous. Smoke 
and ashes had a very close connection with brown, the color of 
smoke. Smoke which obscured the fire was the symbol of evil which 
obscured the good, and ashes were the symbol of death. Among the 
Hebrews to cover with ashes was a sign of mourning. Hosea said 
that the wicked “ shall be as smoke out of a chimney,” and in Isaiah, 
IX, 18, we read: “ Wickedness burneth as a fire: it shall devour the 
briars and thorns, and shall kindle in the thickets of the forest, and 
they shall mount up like the lifting up of smoke.” When Abraham 
looked across the plains toward Sodom and Gomorrah he “ beheld, 
and lo the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 
It will also be remembered that the ram was closely associated with 
azure in the mythology of blue. The relation of yellow and the 
dog also dates from mythology, although it lives to-day only in the 
expression of contempt, the yellow dog. Mercury, of the Roman 
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world, Hermes of the Greek and Anubis of the Egyptian were the 
conductors of the departed souls to hades. The dog was their com- 
panion, and was also the especial symbol of the initiation into the 
mysteries of death. Yellow was assigned to him in this character 
as it was to Mercury, Hermes and Anubis. It was the custom of the 
sick to implore the aid of the dog, and of the dying to have a dog 
take food from his hands. Sirius, the great yellow dog star, was 
the sentinel of Heaven and the especial guardian of the gods. 

Much of the symbolism of color from the ancient religions was 
assimilated by the early Christian church, was used with an unaltered 
significance in the ceremonies of the church, and was consciously a 
part of the work of the early artists and illuminators. This has 
become more or less fixed and is used steadily as an integral portion 
of the symbolism of the Roman Catholic Church, to a far less degree 
in the services of the Episcopal Church, and only a little in other 
Protestant churches, while the Greek Catholic Church and eastern 
churches in general have had no definite sense of liturgical colors: 
their vestments were usually white or red, and were stiff with gold 
embroidery. In the Church of Rome this sense for the meaning of 
colors was used loosely, often a prominent church following a cus- 
tom of its own, until the twelfth century when there was a definite 
attempt to make the seasons of the ecclesiastical year, the vestments 
of the priesthood, and the more important feasts and fasts conform 
to a general standard. The first rules for the use of color were laid 
down by Innocent III in a treatise De Sacro Altaris Mysterio. 
There were then but four colors used, violet being considered cor- 
relative with black, but his pronouncements were much the same as 
the usages of to-day. There remained much individual latitude in 
their breach or their observance until after the Reformation when 
they became fixed and have been the accepted rule of the Church 
ever since. 

A writer in the Encyclopedia Brittanica says: “ According to the 
rubric of the Roman Missal, liturgical colors are five: white, red, 
green, violet, black. Though many colors may be used in the em- 
broidery of vestments, those indicated for a certain feast, fast, etc., 
must give the dominant tone to the color. Gold brocades or cloth of 
gold might be substituted for red, green, or white; or silver for 
white. 

“ White—tTrinity Sunday, all festivals of Christ (except those 
connected with the passion) ; festivals of the Blessed Virgin; of the 
Holy Angels and confessors; of holy virgins and women not mar- 
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tyrs; nativity of St. John the Baptist, festivals of chains of St. Peter 
and his see; Conversion of St. Paul; All Saints; consecration of 
churches and altars, anniversary of election and coronation of popes, 
and election and consecration of bishops. Also in octaves of these 
festivals ; on ordinary days (for which no special color is provided) 
between Easter and Whitsuntide ; at certain special masses for saints 
falling under the above category, and at bridal masses. It is also 
the color appropriate to sacramental processions, and generally to 
all devotions connected with the exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. At baptisms priests wear a violet stole during the first part 
of the service, 1. ¢., the exorcization, then change it to a white one. 
White is worn at the funerals of children. 

“ Red.—Saturday before Whitsunday, Whitsunday and its oc- 
tave; all festivals in commemoration of the sufferings of Christ, 
1. é., the feast of the instruments of the Passion, of the Precious 
Blood, of the invention and elevation of the Cross; all feasts of 
apostles except the above; feasts of martyrs; masses for the papal 
election ; Feast of the Holy Innocents when it falls on Sunday (violet 
on a week day) and its octave (always red). In England red vest- 
ments are worn at the mass (of the Holy Spirit) which is attended 
by Roman Catholic Judges and barristers at the opening term, the 
so-called Red mass.. 

“ Green—Sundays and week days between Epiphany and Sep- 
tuagesima, between Trinity and Advent, except festivals and their 
octaves, and Ember days. 

“Violet—Days between Septuagesima and Maundy Thursday; 
vigils that fall on fast days and Ember days, except the vigil before 
Whitsunday (red) and Ember days in Whitsun week (red) ; also 
on days of intercession, at votive masses of the Passion, at cer- 
tain other masses of an intercessary and penitential character, at in- 
tercessary processions, at the blessing of the candles on Candlemas 
Day ; at the blessing of the Baptismal water. A violet stole is worn 
by the priest when giving absolution after confession, and when ad- 
ministering Extreme Unction. 

“ Black.—Masses for the dead and funeral services of adults; 
the mass of the presanctified on Good Friday.” 

Brewer gives the same uses of liturgical colors but adds that 
blue may be used for all week days after Trinity Sunday, and blue 
or green indiscriminately for ordinary Sundays. Colors are used 
in liturgical symbolism both in the vestments of the priest and in the 
decorations of the church. The Episcopal Church of England may 
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follow the practices of the Roman Church in this respect, or if they 
choose not to do so at least they use red hangings for the Holy 
Table. 

A fairly complete color symbolism can be learned from the robes 
given by the artists and illuminators during the middle ages to Jesus 
and the Virgin Mary. Thus his garments in pictures of his child- 
hood and adolescence were white, to represent his innocence or green 
to represent the first stage in the regeneration of the world which he 
came to redeem. During the temptation he was usually clothed in 
black, the color of evil, and in white again at the baptism, when he 
had come off victorious and was acknowledged as the Son of God. 
He was usualy clad in blue for the three years of his active ministry, 
sometimes in red and blue. Red was given to him during his pas- 
sion, and after the resurrection he was usually draped in white to 
represent his assumption again of his divinity. Those clustering 
about his cross were usually dressed in brown to indicate their grief 
and sorrow. 

The symbolism of color is also crystallized in the dress of the 
Japanese, but they have lost the meanings for their customs. Their 
conventionalities as to wearing apparel are most rigid. The men 
wear the dull colors dark blue, dark gray, dark brown, and black, 
and sometimes dark green. They are restricted to but one color 
with white or black, or both black and white. The patterns for 
men’s cloth are also quite distinctive. Little boys wear the same 
colors that men do, but their patterns differ, being either stripes or 
checks, or very fine figures. Women usually wear the more delicate 
colors, and although they often do choose the darker shades, they 
are not so dull as are the men’s colors, and are usually in distinctive 
floral patterns. They wear one color in plain material, green, lav- 
endar, blue, brown, or white, or they may wear more colors in the 
floral patterns. They are however allowed to wear borders and dec- 
orations of bright colors, and even of red, and their obi may be 
bright. Red is the color for baby girls and little girls, but is never 
worn by little boys, not even during their infancy. The patterns for 
them are also distinctive and usually the bigger the child or the older 
the adult the smaller the pattern, till the aged wear pin stripes and 
checks. Red is also the color for prostitutes, who live in segregated 
districts, and is sometimes worn by the geisha girls. A dirty dull 
brick red is worn by criminals. White is the color for mourning, 
and black for all ceremonial wear, while since their Revolution of 
1868 school girls have been allowed to wear skirts of purple, some- 
times of blue over their kimonas, and to leave off the obi. 
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There has been some discussion of color music. There is a deep 
connection between color and music, both of which are rhythmic vi- 
brations, to one of which the eye has been developed to respond, 
while the ear perceives the other. Certain mystical thinkers claim 
that they can produce music by color, and themes by changing 
the tones of the colors. This is claiming a great deal, and is not 
as yet substantiated by scientific experiment. It is probable that the 
common element in the two types of rhythm is their emotional power, 
which can be understood symbolically and so perceived by the sense 
organ attuned to the opposite rhythm. Apropos of color music, a 
musician of considerable emotional understanding has told the writer 
that the key of E is generally considered among musicians to repre- 
sent purity and is often spoken of as the white key, while the key of 
F, which is so harsh, is brown. The keys of Db and Ab are crimson 
and purple because they are so full, deep and rich, and the key of G 
is mild and not so very decided, and is thought of as blue. 

To return to the crystallization of color symbolism in blazonry, 
we find that black, or sable, signifies prudence, wisdom, and con- 
stancy ; blue, or azure, is chastity, loyalty, fidelity ; green, or vert, is 
love, joy, abundance; purple, temperance; red, or gules, signifies 
magnanimity while in the shade of blood red or sanguine it means 
fortitude; white, argent, is purity, truth, innocence ; yellow is faith, 
constancy, wisdom, glory. 

To-day every nation has a flag, yet flags are a relatively new 
thing in the life of nations, for they date only from the sixteenth 
century. Previous to that time the nobles, who were the leaders in 
battle, had carried their own standards or the coats of arms of their 
own families. The standard was always kept close to the leader, 
and could be easily seen by his followers, so it was the natural rally- 
ing point in the old days of hand-to-hand conflict. The position of 
standard-bearer was one of great honor as well as grave responsibil- 
ity. By the time the sixteenth century was well established the 
feudal system was passing, and armies were no longer composed of 
retainers of the individual nobles, but were made up and even of- 
ficered by the common people. The need for a rallying point had 
not changed, so national insignia or flags were evolved for this pur- 
pose. From the first they were called colors, and they became the 
emblem of intense regimental life and feeling, which was but the 
forerunner of patriotism as we know it now. Ceremonial observ- 
ances paid to the regimental colors at the present time were for the 
most part founded by the Landsknechts, and we still salute the 
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colors, troop the old colors and consecrate new ones, and even dec- 
orate the colors of a regiment which has distinguished itself in battle. 
All of this is done with full consciousness that the flag, a mere strip 
of gay colored bunting, is the symbol above all symbols, that which 
stands for our own land. Yet had we ever thought that the sym- 
bolism of the national colors was far deeper and broader than our 
own country, stretching back to the beginnings of life when there 
were no nations? Look at the colors which compose the “ colors.” 
Our own red, white and blue stands first in our thought. The tri- 
color of France contains the same colors, and the cross of St. An- 
drew and of St. George, which is the feundation for the British 
flag, is also red, and white and blue. These colors are repeated in 
the flags of Norway and the Netherlands, Servia, Holland and 
Panama, Paraguay, Chile, Costa Rica and Cuba, Siberia and Monte- 
negro, and the merchant flag of the prerevolutionary Russia. Red 
and white are seen in the flags of Denmark, Switzerland and Egypt, 
Japan and Siam, Monaco, Peru, Tunis and Turkey, as well as 
Austro-Hungary. Blue and white compose the flags of Nicaraugua, 
Uruguay, Honduras, Salvador, and the man-of-war flag of Russia, 
while azure and white are the colors of Greece and Guatemala. 
These colors then have been chosen by the greater portion of the 
earth as the fitting representatives of the national spirit: white, the 
color of the Great God in all of his attributes; red, the color of the 
great life-giving force; and blue, the color of the great passive force. 
What more complete could there be? 

A goodly number of countries have chosen yellow, and the sym- 
bolism of yellow is not so far removed from that of white. It was 
the color of the sun, and therefore of the Supreme God, and of 
aspiration toward him. Green, the color of active reproduction, is 
chosen by others. Thus we have the Belgian flag of red, yellow and 
black ; the Brazilian of green, yellow and blue; the Roumanian and 
the Venezuelan of red, yellow and blue; the Spanish of red and yel- 
low ; Italy, Persia and Mexico have red, white and green, Portugal 
red and green and Haiti red and blue. The flag of Germany is red, 
white and black, while that of the new Chinese Republic is glorious 
with stripes of red, yellow, blue, white and black. That which has 
been written in this paper has proven nothing if it has not proven 
that in color the early worship of the human race found symbolic 
expression, the symbolism of which has lived through the centuries. 
Many flags show the direct evidence of sun worship. One of the 
most beautiful is the Japanese, a full red sun in the center of a white 
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field, with rays streaming from it to the edge. The flag of Argentina 
has a full golden sun; that of Uruguay has a refulgent sun in yel- 
low, and Persia’s flag has a full refulgent sun rising over the back 
of a lion, both in yellow. Portugal has a golden wheel, and Monte- 
video a refulgent wheel. The flag of Egypt has a crescent moon, 
and Tunis and Turkey have a crescent and a star. Stars are present 
in our own flag and in those of Chile, Columbia, Cuba, Honduras, 
Liberia, Panama, Tunis, Turkey, Venezuela and Paraguay. 

Every college has its flag and its color chosen to represent it, 
modeled more or less after the symbolism of the national flag. Every 
society of any note, and nearly all of the minor ones, have their own 
distinctive insignia in which color plays an important part. There 
are the colors of the Masonic order, and the five-hued star of the 
Eastern Star, the red and white of the Epworth League, and the red 
of the Red Cross. One ofthe most appropriate color symbolisms of 
social organizations is the red triangle of the Y. M. C. A., and the 
blue triangle which has recently been adopted by the Y. W. C. A. 


This study into the emotional value of colors and the early fixa- 
tion of their symbolism was undertaken because of some well- 
marked color symbolism given by a patient in St. Elizabeth’s while 
she was explaining a bit of lace of her own manufacture. She had 
woven in a small square the story of her own struggle and final 
failure, and in the last two figures she had married herself to her 
father with a wedding ring of lavender-colored thread. She ex- 
plained her choice of color by saying that purple meant both vir- 
ginity and passion, giving it its primary and its ambivalent meaning 
in one breath. In studying the symbolism of purple we found that 
it means virginity to the people of olden time and was used in 
the mysteries to signify that very thought. In other circumstances, 
or if it approached red it meant passion, not quite so pronounced as 
red, but under control, so to speak. This patient who was not an 
especially well educated woman, had produced from her unconscious 
the archaic symbolism of purple, and gave this color most appro- 
priately to the wedding ring of the incestuous marriage which could 
not be. White, she said, was her color, the color she always chose 
to wear because it was purity. This is the generally accepted mean- 
ing for white, one familiar to all of us because of its cleanness. For 
gray, the neutral color, she had no symbolism, but we recall the 
patient reported by Dr. Dooley for whom gray was flesh color and 
therefore meant invisibility. When she was wrapped in a gray 
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blanket she considered herself hidden, and she had married the 
bridegroom of her fancies with a gray wedding ring, expecting this 
sign to be invisible and therefore unread by those around her. 

This patient, whom we have previously called Virginia, said that 
red was the color of blood, and the color which represented man, 
especially undergoing intercourse. Pink, she said, represented a kiss 
and akey. The key she considered sacred to herself in the character 
of “the woman who had suffered everything there was to suffer 
because she wanted the Christ for a husband,” and to the Christ, 
and was the symbol of their physical union. We have learned that 
red, the color of fire and of blood, has been from mythological times 
the color assigned to the great creative force of nature. In Dooley’s 
patient red was also the man’s color, and blue the color of woman- 
hood. Virginia does not give blue much of this value which might 
be called its usual meaning, but in her thought blue is so closely 
allied with black that they are almost inseparable. This illustrates 
the individual determination of the symbol which makes it necessary 
always to get the patient’s interpretation for any such figures she 
may use. Certain shades of blue are very close to black, it being 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between them. Moreover we found 
that this was one of the facets in the interpretation of blue, where it 
was used as a mortuary color, sometimes being interchangeable with 
black to express grief. Virginia’s understanding of black is that it 
is the color which signifies pederasty. To her the whole African or 
black race was originally conceived by pederasty, and is so still per- 
petuated. Blue is also the color of pederasty but with this difference : 
it belongs to the passive pederast, “the man who takes the woman’s 
part” in her explanations. So underneath its individual meaning 
blue is still to her unconscious the woman’s color and she must as- 
sign it to the man who plays the passive role. 

Yellow to Virginia is the color of deceitfulness and of God. 
Again we see the ambivalency expressed. She told the story of the 
gift of a yellow rose by one of her paramours. Each of her lovers 
had deceived her, and she had also been deceiving herself into the 
hope that the feeling she entertained for them was not identical with 
her incestuous love for her father: sufficient individual determinants 
for the value deceit given to yellow. The value God she always 
reached by the formula “yellow is gold and gold is God, because 
gold is indestructible and God is indestructible,” and then her dual 
meaning she strung on the thread of the proverb, “ All is not gold 
that glitters.” In the beautiful Mithraic religion yellow was gold 
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and gold was God. Orange Virginia harshly called the color of 
hate, while brown was “the color that took all of the pleasure out of 
the world.” This last she explained as meaning masturbation for 
masturbation took all the pleasure out of the world. Brown, the 
color of dead vegetation, and of the smoke which obscures the fire, 
supposed to represent the incarnation of the spirit of evil, is a fitting 
color to symbolize masturbation, which takes all the pleasure of a 
normal life out of the world. 

Green meant everything that was beautiful, and also God. It 
contained the element of activity which from the beginning was one 
root of the symbolism of green for in Virginia’s explanation she said 
that this ““woman who had suffered everything there was in the 
world to suffer” loved the Christ so much that she wanted to make 
everything just as beautiful as it possibly could be made beautiful. 
Green also meant to her intercourse of the sadistic-masochistic type, 
the type which in her inelegant but graphic language “ would bust 
your gall bladder and stain everything green.” 

In Virginia’s symbolism for color there is much that is individual, 
much that is determined by her own life and experience, and much 
that she has absorbed from the current symbolism about us all, yet 
the archaic roots are quite faithfully adhered to, and do not need 
more than a recapitulation; black the color of evil; white the color 
of purity (only one of the attributes of Deity) ; red the great cre- 
ative force; blue passivity; yellow God; green, active procreation ; 
purple, virginity. 
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TRANSLATION 
SLEEP WALKING AND MOON WALKING! 
A Mepico-LiTerAry STuDy 
By Dr. J. SADGER 
VIENNA 
TRANSLATED BY LOUISE BRINK 
INTRODUCTION 


Sleep walking or night wandering, known also by its Latin name 
of noctambulism, is a well-known phenomenon. Somnambulism is 
not so good a term for it, since that signifies too many things. In 
sleep walking a person rises from his bed in the night, apparently 
asleep, walks around with closed or half opened eyes, but without 
perceiving anything, yet performs all sorts of apparently purpose- 
ful and often quite complicated actions and gives correct answers 
to questions, without afterward the least knowledge of what he has 
said or done. If this all happens at the very time and under the in- 
fluence of the full moon, it is spoken of as moon walking or being 
moonstruck,. 

Under the influence of this heavenly body the moonstruck indi- 
vidual is actually enticed from his bed, often gazes fixedly at the 
moon, stands at the window or climbs out of it, “ with the surefoot- 
edness of the sleep walker,” climbs up upon the roof and walks 
about there or, without stumbling, goes into the open. In short, he 
carries out all sorts of complex actions. Only it would be dan- 
gerous to call the wanderer by name, for then he would not only 
waken where he was, but he would collapse frequently and fall 
headlong with fright if he found himself on a height. 

Besides there is absolute amnesia succeeding this. Upon per- 


1Uber Nachtwandeln und Mondsucht. Eine medizinish-literarische 
Studie, von Dr. J. Sadger, Nervenarzt in Wien; Schriften zur angewandten 
Seelenkunde, Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Sigm. Freud, Sechzentes Heft, 
Leipzig und Wien, Franz Deuticke, 1914. 
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sistent questioning there is an attempt to fill in the gaps in memory 
by confabulation, like the effort to explain posthypnotic action. 
Furthermore, it is asserted that a specially deep sleep always ushers 
in night wandering, that indeed the latter in general is only possible 
in this condition. It is more frequent with children up to puberty 
and throughout that period than with adults. At the same time the 
first outbreak of sleep walking occurs often at the first appearance 
of sexual maturity. According to a widespread folk belief sleep 
walking will cease in a girl when she becomes pregnant with her 
first child. 

It seems to me that practically no scientific treatment of this 
problem exists. Modern psychiatry, so far as it takes a sort of gen- 
eral notice of it, contents itself, as Krafft-Ebing does, with calling 
night wandering “a nervous disease,” “apparently a symptomatic 
manifestation of other neuroses, epilepsy, hysteria, status nervo- 
sus.”* The older literature is more explicit. It produces not only a 
full casuistic but seeks to give some explanation aside from a 
concession to neurology.* So, for example, the safety in climbing 
upon dangerous places finds this explanation, that the sleep walker 
goes there with closed eyes and in this way does not see the danger, 
knows no giddiness and above all is in possession of a specially keen 
muscular sense. 

The phenomena of sleep walking and moon walking must be 
acknowledged, as far as I can see, almost entirely as pathological 
yet connected or identical with analogous manifestations of normal 
profound sleep. The dreams in such sleep, in contrast with those of 
light sleep, are characterized by movements. These often amount 
merely to speaking out, laughing, weeping, smacking, throwing one- 
self about and so on, or occasionally to complicated actions, 
which begin with leaving the bed. Further comparison shows the 
night wandering as symptomatically similar to hysterical and hyp- 
notic somnambulism. This interpretation might be objected to upon 
the ground that unfortunately we know nothing of the origin of the 
motor phenomena of the dream and that understanding of the hys- 
terical and hypnotic somnambulism is deplorably lacking. Still less 


2 Lehrbuch der gerichtlichen Psychopathologie. 

3 I introduce as the most important sources Peter Jessen: “ Versuch einer 
wissenschaftlichen Begriindung der Psychologie,” Berlin, 1855 (with many 
examples) ; Heinrich Spitta: “ Die Schlaf- und Traumzustainde der mensch- 
lichen Seele,” 2d edition, 1882 (with abundant casuistic and literature) ; finally 
based upon these L. Loéwenfeld: “ Somnambulismus und Spiritismus,” Grenz- 
fragen des Nerven- und Seelenlebens, Vol. I, 1900. 
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has science to say about the influence of the moon upon night wan- 
dering. The authors extricate themselves from the difficulty by 
simply denying its influence. They bring forward as their chief 
argument for this that many sleep walkers are subject to their at- 
tacks as frequently in the dark as in moonlight nights and when 
sleeping in rooms into which no beam of moonlight can penetrate. 
Spitta indeed explains it thus: “The much discussed and roman- 
tically treated ‘moon walking’ is a legend, which stands in contra- 
diction to hitherto observed facts. That the phantasy of the Ger- 
man folk mind drew to itself the pale ghostly light of the moon and 
could reckon from it all sorts of wonderful things, proves nothing 
to us.” I can only say here that ten negative cases signify nothing 
in the face of a single positive one and a thousand-fold experience 
undoubtedly represents a certain connection between the light of 
the full moon and the most complicated form of sleep walking. 

Not merely science, however, but also the poets, best informed 
in the things of the soul, whom the problems of night wandering 
and moon walking should stimulate, avoid them on account of their 
strangeness. From the entire province of artistic literature I can 
mention only Shakespeare’s “‘ Macbeth,” Kleist’s “ Prinz von Hom- 
burg,” the novel “ Maria” by Otto Ludwig, “ Das Siindkind” by 
Anzengruber, “ Jorn Uhl” by Gustav Frenssen and “ Aebelo” by 
Sophus Michaelis.* Finally Ludwig Ganghofer has briefly sketched 
his own sleep walking in his autobiographical ‘“ Lebenslauf eines 
Optimisten,” and Ludwig Tieck has given unrestrained expression to 
his passionate love toward this heavenly body in different portions 
of his works. 

Only in “Maria” and in “ Aebelo” however do these themes 
play an important part, while in the other works mentioned they 
serve properly only as adornment and episodic ornament. I am not 
able to explain this unusual restraint, unless we accept the fact that 
our best poets shrink from touching upon questions which they 
themselves can so little understand. 

It has been expected that the psychoanalytic method, which 
casts such light upon the unconscious, might do much to advance the 
understanding of the problems of sleep walking and moon walking. 
But unfortunately no one undergoes such an expensive and time- 
consuming treatment as psychoanalysis for moon walking, so that 

4The text of Bellini’s “ Nachtwandlerin” could hardly be called litera- 


ture, nor Theodor Mundt’s fabulous novel, “ Lebensmagie, Wirklichkeit und 
Traum.” The latter I will mention later in the text. 
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the hoped for illumination can come at the best only as a by-product 
in the psychoanalysis of neurotics. That has in fact been my good 
fortune twice, where I have been able to lift the curtain, though 
only a little, in two cases among my patients and also in individuals 
who were otherwise healthy. What I discovered there, I will relate 
in detail in what follows. 

One point of view I will first set forth. Two questions appear 
to me to stand out among those closely bound with our theme. 
First on the motor side, Why does not the sleep walker, who is en- 
joying apparently a specially deep slumber, sleep on quietly and 
work out the complexes of his unconscious somehow in a dream, 
even though with speech or movement there? Why instead is he 
urged forth and driven to wander about and engage in all sorts of 
complicated acts? It is one of the most important functions of the 
dream to prolong sleep quietly. And then in the second place, What 
value and significance must be attributed to the moon and its light? 
These two chief questions must be answered by any theory that 
would do justice to the question of sleep walking and moon walking. 


Part I. MEDICAL 


Case I. Some years ago I treated a hysterical patient, exceed- 
ingly erotic. She was at that time twenty-two years old, and on her 
father’s as well as on the mothers’ side, from a very degenerate 
family.. Alcoholism and epilepsy could be traced with certainty to 
the third ascendant on both sides. The father’s sister is mentally 
diseased, the patient’s mother was an enuretic in her earlier years 
and a sleep walker. This mother, like her father when he was 
drunk, was markedly cruel and given to blows, characteristics, which 
according to our patient, sometimes almost deprived her of her 
senses and in her anger bordered upon frenzy. 

The patient herself had been as the youngest child the spoiled 
darling of both parents and until her seventh year had been taken 
by them into their bed in the morning to play. In her first three 
years she always slept between the parents, preferably on the inner 
side of one of the two beds and with her legs spread, so that, in her 
mother’s words: “ One foot belongs to me and one to her father!” 
She was most strongly drawn, however, to the mother, toward whom 
at an early age she was sexually stimulated, already in her first year, 
if her statements can be relied upon, when she sat upon her mother’s 
lap while nursing. 
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The little one early learned also that, when one is sick, one re- 
ceives new playthings and especially much petting and tenderness, 
on account of which she often pretended to be sick purposely or she 
phantasied about dark forms and ugly faces, which of course she 
never saw, except to compel the mother to stay with her and show 
her special love and tenderness. Already in her second year she 
would go to bed most dutifully, “ right gladly ” to please father and 
mother and gain sexual pleasure thereby. The father then let her 
ride on his knee, stroked her upon her buttocks and kissed her pas- 
sionately upon the lips. The desire after the mother became the 
stronger. When the latter had lain down and the little one had been 
good, then the child would creep to the mother under the feather 
bed and snuggle close to her body (“wind herself fast like a ser- 
pent”). The mother’s firm body gave her extraordinary pleasure, 
yes, not infrequently it led to the expulsion of a secretion from the 
cervix uteri. (“The good comes,” as she expressed it.) I men- 
tion convulsive attacks and enuresis nocturna, as pathological affec- 
tions of her childhood which belong to my theme. The patient had 
in fact suffered in her first year a concussion of the brain, through 
being thrown against a brick wall, with organic eclamptic attacks as 
a result. The great love which she had experienced because of this 
led her also later to imitate those attacks hysterically. In the fourth 
year, for example, when she had to sleep in a child’s crib, no longer 
between the beloved parents, she immediately produced attacks of 
anxiety in which she saw ugly faces and witches as in the beginning 
of the eclamptic convulsions. Thereupon the frightened mother 
took her again into her own bed. Later also she often began to 
moan and fret until the mother would take her in her arms to ward 
off the threatened attacks, and thus she could stimulate herself to 
her heart’s content. As she reports, at the height of the orgasm she 
expelled a secretion, her body began to writhe convulsively, her face 
became red as fire, her eyes rolled about and she almost lost herself 
in her great pleasure. 

Concerning her enuresis, in its relation to urethral eroticism, the 
patient relates the following: “When I pressed myself against my 
mother’s or brother’s thigh, not only ‘the good’ came, but frequently 
also urine with it. At about eight years old there was often a very 
strong compulsion to urinate, especially at night, which would cause 
me to wet my bed. This was however according to my wish to pass 
not urine but that same secretion which I had voided at two or three 
years old, when I became so wildly excited with my mother, that is 
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when, lying in bed with her, I pressed her thigh between mine. I 
could not stop it in spite of all threats or punishments. Very cur- 
iously I usually awoke when I voided urine, but I could not retain 
it in the face of the great pleasure.” 

I lay emphasis upon a specially strong homosexual tendency*® 
among her various perversions, although she had the usual sex rela- 
tions with a legion of men with complete satisfaction. Furthermore, 
as sadistic-masochistic traits, there was an abnormal pleasure in giv- 
ing and receiving blows and a passionate desire for blood. It was a 
sexual excitement that occurred when she saw her own blood or 
that of others. I have elsewhere® described this blood sadism and I 
will refer here to only two features, which are of significance also 
in regard to her moon walking. The first is her greatly exaggerated 
vaginal eroticism, which at menstruation especially was abnormally 
pleasurably excited. The second, on the other hand, was that our 
patient already at the age of two years should have experienced 
sexual pleasure in the mother’s hemoptysis. Sitting on the mother’s 
lap she stimulated herself upon the latter’s breast, when she began 
to scrape and then to cough up blood. She reached after her bloody 
lips in order afterward to lick off her own fingers. As a result of 
the sexual overexcitement which occurred then, blood has afforded 
her enormous pleasure ever since, when she has looked upon it. 

As for the rest of her life, I will refer to two other points only, 
which are not without importance for our problem. First of all was 
the change of dwelling after the father’s death in our patient’s 
seventh year. The other is her burning desire, arising in her third 
or fourth year, to play mother and most eagerly with a real live 
child. A baby doll, of which she came into possession, was only a 
substitute, although for want of something better she carried this 
around passionately and did not once lay it out of her arms while 
asleep. At the age of eight it was her greatest delight to trudge 
around with a small two year old girl from the house and sing her 
to sleep as her mother had once done to her. “ Carrying that child 
around was my greatest delight until I was fourteen years old.” 

I mentioned above that her mother had been sadistic and at 
the same time a sleep walker. “ Mother herself told me that she 
also rather frequently walked at night. As a child she would wan- 


5 This homosexual tendency was first directed toward her own mother in 


childhood and early puberty. 
6“ (ber den sado-masochistichen Komplex,” Jahr. f. psychoanal. Forsch., 


Vol. 5, pp. 224-230. 
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der around in her room without being able to find her bed again. 
Over and over again she would pass it without finding her way into 
it. Then she would begin to cry loudly with fright for her bed 
until Grandmother awoke and lifted her into bed. In the morning 
she remembered nothing at all about it. 

“It was the same way with her desire to urinate. Every night 
she had a frightful need to urinate and hunted for the chamber, 
but, although it always stood in its accustomed place, she was not 
able to find it. Meanwhile the desire grew more severe, so that she 
began moaning fearfully in her sleep while hunting. She sought 
all over the room, even crept around under the bed without touch- 
ing or noticing the chamber, which was there. Often she did not 
then return to her bed until Grandmother was awakened by her 
moans, brought her what she wanted and helped her to bed. It 
happened rather frequently that, because of the very great need, she 
wet the bed or the room while on her search, whereupon naturally 
a whipping followed. Sometimes she lay quite quiet later on 
in her sleep, but when she could not find her bed, was obliged to 
pass half the night in the cold room. Once when I myself wet my 
bed, she struck me with the words: ‘Every time that this happens 
you will be whipped; my mother whipped me for this reason.’ Al- 
though she knew from her own experience that it could not be 
helped, yet she struck me. 

“Besides the moon exercised a great power over my mother. 
Since the house in which she lived was low and stood out in the 
open country, and there were no window blinds, on bright moon- 
light nights the moon shone into the farthest corner. In the corner 
stood a box, on which were a number of flower pots, figures and 
glass covers. Upon this box she climbed, after she had first taken 
down one object after another and placed them on the floor with- 
out breaking anything. Then she began to dance upon the top of 
the box, but only on bright moonlight nights. Finally she put every- 
thing back in exactly the same place to a hair’s breadth and climbed 
out of the window, but not before she had removed there a number 
of flower pots out of the way. From the window she reached the 
court where she rambled about, climbed over the garden fence and 
walked around at least an hour. Then she went back, arranged the 
flowers on the window in exact order and—could not find her way to 
bed. There was always a scene the next day if Grandmother had 
been wakened in the night.” 

The most noteworthy feature in this statement, beside the 
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phenomenon of sadism, later taken over by the daughter, the urethral 
eroticism and the susceptibility toward the moonlight, is the be- 
havior of the mother while walking in her sleep. She plainly has 
an idea where the flower pots stand, which she removes from the 
box and the window, but on the other hand she comes in contact 
neither with the bed nor the chamber, which yet are in their usual 
places. We will also take note further on of the dancing upon the 
box in the bright moonlight as well as the climbing out of the win- 
dow, climbing and walking about. 

Before I go on with my patient’s story, something should be said 
concerning its origin. She had been undergoing psychoanalytic 
treatment with me for nine months on account of various severe 
hysterical symptoms, which I will not here touch upon further, when 
she one day came out with the proposal that she write for me her 
autobiography. I agreed to it and she brought me little by little 
about two hundred fifty pages of folio, which she had prepared 
without any influence on my part, except of course that she had, in 
those months of treatment, made the technique of the analysis very 
much her own as far as it touched upon her case. Practically noth- 
ing in our work together in solving her difficulties was said of her 
sleep walking. I have also in no way influenced or been able to in- 
fluence her explanation. It originates solely from the patient’s asso- 
ciations and the employment of her newly acquired knowledge of 
the unconscious in the interpretation of her symptoms. 

I find then in her account of her life some highly interesting 
points. “Still at two or three years old Mother must at my en- 
treaties soothe me to sleep. As we lay together in bed I pretended 
often to be asleep and reached as if ‘in my sleep’ after my mother’s 
breast in order to revel in sensation there. Also I often uncovered 
myself, again ostensibly in my sleep, and laid myself down quite 
contentedly. Then I awoke my mother by coughing, and when she 
awoke she stroked me and fondled me, and as was her custom kissed 
me also upon the genitals. Frequently I stood up in bed between 
my parents—a forerunner of my later sleep walking—and laid 
myself down at my mother’s feet, asleep as she thought, but in 
reality awake only with eyes closed. Then I pulled the feather bed 
away from Mother and blinked at her in order to see her naked 
body, which I could do better from the foot than if I had lain near 
her. 

“If she awoke she took me up to my place, kissed me repeatedly 
over my whole body and covered me up. I opened my eyes then as 
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if just awakening, she kissed me on the eyes and said I should go 
quietly to sleep again, which I then did. 

“ Still earlier, at one or two years, I pretended to be asleep when 
my parents went to bed, that I might obtain caresses, because Father 
and Mother always said, ‘ See, how dear, what a little angel!’ They 
kissed me then and I opened my eyes as if waking from deep sleep. 
This was the first time that I pretended to be asleep. I often lay 
thus for a long time apparently asleep but really awake. For when 
the parents saw that I was asleep, they told one another all sorts of 
things about us children. Especially Mother often spoke of my 
fine traits, or that people praised me and found me ‘so dear’ which 
she never said in my presence lest she should make me vain.” 

Here is an early preceding period when the little one delib- 
erately pretends to be asleep in order to hear loving things, receive 
caresses and experience sexual activity without having to be held 
accountable or to be afraid of receiving punishment, because every- 
thing happens in sleep. In the same way similar erotic motives and 
analagous behavior may be found in the account of her other actions 
while asleep. As she began to talk at two years old her parents 
begged her to tell everything that had happened to her, for example 
in the absence of either of them. She must tell to the minutest de- 
tail, when she awoke early lying between her parents, what had 
happened to her during the day before, what she had done with her 
brothers and sisters, what had taken place for her at school, and so 
on. She responded so much the more gladly, because in narrating 
all this she could excite herself more or less as well upon the father’s 
as upon the mother’s body. 

In fact, this was the very source of a direct compulsion to have 
to tell things, from which she often had to suffer frightfully. The 
very bigotted mother sent her regularly from her sixth year on 
with her sister to the preaching services with the express injunc- 
tion to report the sermons at home. And although on account of 
her poor head she had to struggle grievously with every poem or 
bit of lesson which she had to learn for school, yet now at home she 
would seat herself upon a hassock, spread a handkerchief over 
her shoulders and begin to drone out the whole sermon as she had 
heard it in the church from the minister. And this all merely out 
of love for her mother! Furthermore she was, according to her 
own words, directly in love with her teacher in the school, who often 
struck her on account of her inattentiveness and certainly did not 
treat her otherwise with fondness. Here is a motive for the later 
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learning, singing and reciting of poetry during the sleep walking, 
while the pleasure in being struck when at fault was increased by 
self reproach, that she in spite of all her pains understood so badly. 

“During my whole childhood,” the patient states, “I talked a 
great deal in my sleep. When I had a task to learn by heart, I said 
over the given selection or the poem in my sleep. This happened 
the first time when I was eight years old, on a bright moonlight 
night. I was sleeping at the time in the bed with my sister and I 
arose in the night, recited a poem and sang songs. At about the 
same period, standing on a chair or on the bed, I repeated parts of 
sermons which I had heard the day before at church. Besides I 
prattled about everything which I had done the previous day or 
about my play. How often I was afraid that I would divulge some- 
thing from my sexual play with my brother! That must never have 
happened, however, or mother would have mentioned it to me, for 
she always told me everything that I said during the night.” I 
might perhaps sum up this activity in her sleep after this fashion: 
Day and night she is studying for the beloved but unresponsive 
teacher and strives to win and to keep her good will, as well as that 
of the mother through the repeating of sermons and relating of all 
the events of the day. 

“As for the talking in my sleep, I began at the age of two or 
three, though awake, to pretend to be asleep and to speak out as if 
asleep. For example I acted as if I were tormented with frightful 
dreams and cried out with great terror, ostensibly in a dream: 
‘Mother, Mother, take me!’ or ‘Stay with me!’ or something of the 
sort. Then Mother took me, as I had anticipated, under her feather 
bed and quieted me, but I naturally became excited while I pressed 
my legs about her body presumably from fear of witches and imme- 
diately there occurred a ‘convulsive attack,’ that is I now expe- 
rienced such lustful pleasure that ‘the good’ came.” 

Attention may further be called to the fact that she threw her- 
self about violently in her sleep, which caused her, as the daughter 
of so brutal a mother, who was herself a sado-masochist, an ex- 
cessive amount of pleasurable sensation. When only two or three 
years old, as she lay between the parents, she pushed them with 
hands and feet, of which she was quite conscious, while they thought 
it happened in sleep. This brought the advantage that she was not 
responsible for anything which happened in sleep, for it occurred 
when she was in an unconscious condition. 

The changing of the home in her seventh year, after the death 
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of the father, led to her sharing the bed of her sister six years older 
than she. “My sister had the habit of throwing off the covers in 
her sleep or twisting her legs about mine. I, on the other hand, 
always hit her in my sleep with hands or feet. Naturally I could 
not help it since it actually happened while I was asleep, yet when 
my sister could stand it no longer I had to go and lie with Mother. 
I also struck her in my sleep. Besides I nestled up against her body, 
especially her buttocks, and experienced very pleasurable excite- 
ment. For it was simply impossible with her strong body and in 
the narrow bed to avoid touching my mother. Only I did it to her 
quite consciously, but she was of the impression that I pressed upon 
her in my sleep because I had no room in bed. The reason that I 
as a small child pushed against my parents in bed was simply the 
wish to be able to strike them once to my heart’s desire, and since 
this was impossible during the day, I did it while asleep, when no 
one is responsible for what one does. Striking my sister then actu- 
ally in my sleep, when I was seven years old, was again the wish to 
be able to excite myself pleasurably by the blows as when a smaller 
child.” Here her sadism again breaks through in this desire to 
strike mother and sister according to her heart’s desire and it espe- 
cially excited her because of her constitutionally exaggerated muscle 
erotic. I have discussed this sadism at length elsewhere.’ 

It can be affirmed, if we examine her behavior in sleep, that with- 
out exception sexual wishes lay at the bottom of it, just as the dream 
also, as is well known, always represents the fulfilment of infantile 
wishes. The plainly erotic character is never wanting in an ap- 
parently asexual action, if we penetrate it more deeply. So for ex- 
ample this patient repeated the sermon at her mother’s bidding in 
order to receive her love and praise. Saying her lessons at night 
arose from her strong attachment to her teacher, which again in 
turn was a stage of her love for her mother. Naturally this was 
all concerned with wishes, which, strictly tabooed when awake, could 
only be gratified in unconsciousness, somehow carried out in sleep, 
or, as with the simulated convulsions, only in the mother’s bed. The 
behavior during sleep served especially well to grant sexual pleas- 
ure but without guilt or liability to punishment. 

It was quite in order further that a conscious activity preceded 
the unconscious activity in sleep, that is, that for a time the patient 
while awake, but with closed eyes and therefore apparently asleep, 
did the very thing which later was done in actual unconsciousness. 


7 Cf. note 6, p. 163. 
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What then impressed itself as an unconscious performance during 
sleep, had been earlier done consciously, almost I might say as “a 
studied action.” Only in special cases is there any need for playing 
such a comedy, for the direct demand of a beloved individual— 
“You must tell everything,” “ You must learn diligently,” “ Repeat 
the sermon accurately,” when the eroticism is well concealed, per- 
mits of open action without more hindrance. It may be noted 
further that the patient never betrayed in the least in her sleep what 
she must have been at pains carefully to conceal, as, for example, the 
sexual play with her brother. Finally the striking participation of 
the muscle erotic at times in sleep must be emphasized. 

We have found already as roots and motives of her sleep activity 
sexual, strongly forbidden wishes, which particularly could often 
only be gratified in bed; the striving further that she might commit 
misdemeanor without being held guilty or answerable; further the 
practicing of these things first while awake; and finally, as an or- 
ganic root, at least the pleasure in blows in sleep, the undeniably 
exaggerated muscle erotic. Nearly everything takes place in bed, 
only occasionally outside it, and then always near it. Complicated 
actions are completely wanting. Likewise nothing was said of the 
influence of the light or of the moon. Only in passing was it men- 
tioned that the patient arose in the moonlight for her first nightly 
recitation of lessons. | 

The group of phenomena which we will now take up displays 
complicated performances and stands above all under the evident 
influence of the light of the moon. “In my fourth year,” the patient 
relates, “I was put for the first time into a little bed of my own, so 
that my mother, who the day before had begun to cough up blood, 
should have more rest. She had closed the net of my crib and that 
I should not be frightened moved the crib up to her large bed. I 
pretended to be asleep and as soon as my parents had fallen asleep 
I climbed over the side but was so unfortunate as to fall into my 
mother’s bed. I was quickly laid back in my own bed, without hav- 
ing seen the blood, which was my special longing. Often after 
this, almost every night, I tried again to climb into Mother’s bed, 
so that finally she placed my bed by the wall in order to prevent my 
climbing over to her. For some months I slept alone in my little 
bed. She caught me one night, however, this time actually in my 
sleep, trying to climb over the side but entangled in the net. For- 
tunately I did not fall out but back into bed. At that time I pro- 
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duced also my pretended convulsive attacks that I might be taken 
by Mother into her bed and be able to excite myself upon her. 

“ Mother began raising blood again when I was ten years old and 
we had already moved into the new home. That year she was 
seized twice with such severe hemorrhages that for weeks she 
hovered between life and death. Then in my eleventh year I began 
my sleep walking. What urged me to it was again Mother’s cough- 
ing of blood as well as the desire to see her blood, both reasons why 
I had already at four years old pretended sleep so that I could climb 
into Mother’s bed.” 

The patient proved herself such an ideal nurse on the occasion 
of the mother’s severe hemorrhage that the mother would have no 
one else. She watched tirelessly day and night together with her 
sisters, changing every few minutes the icebags which had been 
ordered. “Scarcely a moment did I tear myself away from my 
mother’s bedside and, if one of my sisters relieved me, I could often 
hardly move, undress myself and lie down for an hour. If I did 
lie down, I threw myself about restlessly, torn with anxiety, and 
was only happy again when I sat by my mother’s bed.” This fear- 
ful anxiety was not however merely fear for the precious life of 
the mother, but still more, repressed libido. In spite of all her con- 
cern for the mother’s suffering she could not prevent the strongest 
sexual pleasurable sensations at the sight of the mother’s snow white 
breast in putting on the applications or when she raised blood. This 
intensive nursing lasted four weeks until finally a nursing Sister 
came to assist. 

“As I now for the first time could enjoy a full night’s rest, I 
fell into a deep sleep, as from this time on I always did before every 
sleep walking. Near my bed stood the table with Mother’s medicine 
and on the window ledge, behind the curtain, a lamp, which threw 
its light upon my bed. Suddenly I arose in my sleep, went to my 
mother’s bed, bent over her. Mother opened her eyes but did not 
rouse herself. Then the Sister, who was dozing on the sofa near 
Mother’s bed, awoke and rushed forward frightened as she saw me 
there in my nightgown. She thought something had happened to 
Mother, but the latter motioned with her hand to leave me alone and 
to keep still. I kissed Mother and changed the icebag, apparently in 
order to see her breast. I could see no blood this time, so without 
a sound I moved away and went to the table, where I put all the 
medicines carefully together to make a place and then went out into 
the pitch dark kitchen without stumbling against anything. There I 
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took from the kitchen dresser a bowl with a saucer and a spoon and 
came back again to the room. Next I seized a glass of water which 
stood there and poured the water carefully into the bowl without 
spilling more than a drop. With this I spoke out half aloud to my- 
self: ‘ Now Emil (my brother-in-law, who had for a long time taken 
his breakfast with us) can come to his breakfast without disturbing 
Mother, who had always prepared it for him. Then I went to bed 
and slept soundly for some hours, as I sleep only at my periods of 
sleep walking without crying out. All that I have described the 
Sister of Charity told me afterward. Naturally I did everything 
with closed eyes, without knowing it, and moved about as securely 
in the darkness as if it had been bright day. The next morning 
they told me about it and laughed over it.” 

This is what she has to say of the influence of the light upon her 
sleep walking. ‘“ Also here Mother’s coughing was the external 
cause as it had been when I was four years old. When Mother was 
ill, the lamp was left upon the window sill behind the curtain, burn- 
ing brightly so that she would not be afraid. Now also, at the time 
of my first complicated sleep walking, such a light was burning 
behind the curtain throwing its light upon my bed and the wall. 
Mother had always left the light burning in order to see me at once, 
after I had sometimes climbed over the side of my crib at the age 
of four, when she was ill. The light however made me climb over 
to her, because in the dark no blood could be seen. Also when I 
began to moan, during my convulsive attacks, she made a light and 
came to my bed. Or she said, when my bed was pushed close to 
hers: ‘Wait a moment; I will make a light and take you or you can 
climb over to me.’ Next day I laughed with my parents over my 
visit at night, without suspecting that I would soon be repeating it 
actually in my sleep. And it was only for this, that I might, as at 
the very first time, enjoy the sight of Mother’s blood. Now, when 
she had a light burning during her illness, this allured me in my 
sleep to climb out to her, as at that first time when she had made a 
light especially for me to climb over to her.” 

The following memory leads still deeper into the etiology: 
“ Mother always had the habit of going from bed to bed, when we 
children were asleep, and lighting us with her lamp to make sure 
that we were asleep. I perceived the light in my sleep, which called 
me to Mother. She had lighted me that first time so that I might 
climb into bed with her. Now I thought in my sleep, when I saw 
the light, but she was calling me again and she found me often at 
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the very point of climbing over to her. I see myself yet today with 
one foot over the bars, almost in a riding position. Yet nothing 
ever happened to me. A complete change took place within me when 
the light of a candle or a lamp fell upon my face. I might almost 
say that I experienced a great feeling of pleasure. I seemed to 
myself in my sleep to be a supernatural being. I immediately per- 
ceived the light even when I lay in deepest sleep. There was how- 
ever no sign of waking. This must represent a second form of con- 
sciounsess, which possessed me at such times. I often asked my 
mother all sorts of things while wandering about, always knew to 
whom I spoke although I did not see the person and before I heard 
anyone speak I already mentioned the person’s name. My orienta- 
tion in sleep walking was so exact that I never once stubbed my toe 
against anything. It was just so with urination, which was prob- 
ably connected with the moon or with a night light accidentally fall- 
ing upon me. As soon as I pressed out secretion or the urine came, 
I found myself in a half sleep without being able to prevent an ex- 
cessive feeling of pleasure. Then first I came to myself. This 
seems to me to go back to the fact that Mother often awoke me on 
special occasions in the night, holding a lamp or a candle in her 
hand to set me on the chamber, especially when she heard me moan- 
ing in my sleep and suspected a convulsive attack.” 

In what follows a complete identification with the mother is re- 
ported in detail. That has come in part to our notice in the first 
sleep walking, when our patient prepared the breakfast for her 
brother-in-law. “After that first sleep walking when Mother was 
having hemorrhages, they took place now rather frequently, when 
the least glimmer of light fell upon me, when Mother, for instance, 
lighted a candle at night to take some drops for her cough. Thus 
it happened that almost every night, as long as our beds stood to- 
gether, I acted this little part. Often my family did not awaken and 
yet we knew the next day, when something was missing, that I had 
been the culprit in my sleep, as the next little example will show. 

“My greatest wish at that time, at ten years old, was to be 
‘Mother’ and have a child that I might bring up as I pleased. One 
morning when Mother got up and wished to dress herself she did 
not find her underclothing. We sisters were still fast asleep and 
Mother did not wish to waken us. She could remember exactly 
that she had laid her clothing as she always did on the chair near her 
bed. When she saw that search was in vain she put on fresh linen. 
Fully an hour later I awoke and was completely astonished to find 
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myself dressed and in Mother’s clothing. The puzzle was now 
solved. The putting on of Mother’s clothing during the sleep walk- 
ing, had plainly been merely my wish to put myself into the mother’s 
place and also to play mother, as I did with the children day after 
day. It was just at this time that I was always seeking to trail 
around all day with children, whom I tormented, treated cruelly, 
often even struck them for no cause whatever, always with a great 
feeling of pleasure, as I myself fared at my mother’s hands. It was 
very frequently the case that I spread the table for a meal, in 
Mother’s place, or put on her linen or outer clothing. This hap- 
pened most often when she was ill again with her cough or the light 
shone upon me in my sleep. The light of the candle was sufficient 
for this.” 

At thirteen years she began to be directly affected by the moon- 
light. “ At that time I had to sleep in a small room which by brother 
had occupied before this. This room looked out upon the court and 
was, especially on the nights when the moon was full, as bright as 
if a lamp were burning in the room. I was very much afraid to 
sleep alone in a room. This was the first time in my life that it had 
happened. I feared that in every corner some one might be stand- 
ing and suddenly step forth or might lie hidden behind the bed and 
although I first let the candle light shine over everything, I had no 
rest but was in continual fear. I slept here perhaps only fourteen 
days in all, but it was full moon just at this time and rather bright 
in the small room. 

Before going to sleep I always barred the door of the room, 
which near the other door of our house opened upon a small pas- 
sage. On account of the shop we lived on an upper floor. When 
I lay in bed I was always thinking that I had not bolted the door 
well and every night I arose three or four times before going to 
sleep in order to make sure whether I had actually bolted the door 
carefully. This I did while awake. Finally I fell asleep. I knew 
nothing in the morning of what happened in the night. Yet for 
several days, when I arose in the morning, I found the door which 
led out of my room upon the passage standing open. I must also 
have gone about the house during the night, at least have been in 
the passage. It alarmed Mother and, when early the next day the 
door was once more open, she said that I need never sleep alone 
again. I had not had the remotest thought that she would watch me 
the next night. As usual she could, when I talked in my sleep, ask 
me about everything and obtain correct answers without wakening 
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me. If however she called my name in fright, when I was walking, 
as in the scene about to be described, then I awoke. Some nights 
apparently I roamed about in the house, God knows where, in the 
moonlight, without any one noticing it. Now it was the window in 
the passage, which looked into the court and was always closed at 
night, that was left open. What took place there I cannot say, since 
no one observed me. I can however describe clearly what my 
mother saw happen and which she told me afterward. 

“ Before I lay down I tried the door several times to see if it were 
securely bolted, then slept until about twelve o’clock. Between 
twelve and one o’clock, when I as a child had always been most 
afraid because this was a ghostly hour, my mother, who compelled 
herself this night to remain awake, heard my door creak slightly. 
She watched and saw the following: I went in my nightgown out 
softly to the door and to the window on the passage, which I opened. 
I swung myself upon that rather high window and remained there 
a while without moving, sitting there while I gazed straight at the 
moon. Then—it seemed to my mother like an eternity—I climbed 
down softly and went quietly along the passage into the first story. 
Half way along however I considered, turned back and went into 
my room. Having reached the door I turned once again and went 
along the passage to the door of the court. This was fastened. 
Again I turned and now went to the house gate. There I remained 
standing. I even tried to open it, as if I heard my name called. 
Then I was frightened, looked about me and was awake. Shaking 
with cold, for I was there half naked, I could scarcely orient my- 
self. Then I crept to my bed and slept without waking. 

“This happened in the second week. Every morning my door 
was open so that I had to sleep again in Mother’s room. The moon 
never shone in there and the night light was covered. Neverthe- 
less the sleep walking began also in this room in two weeks, if only 
the light of the candle fell upon me in my sleep. More often I 
lighted the candle myself in my sleep and went around in the room 
and the kitchen. Sometimes Mother found me standing by the door 
of the shop apparently about to open it and walk out. Now I have 
frequently, when I am lying in bed, the desire to spring out of the 
window, or to open both casements to get air for I am often afraid 
of choking. Thus had Mother often longed in her illness. It also 
happened that Mother found me sitting by my chest, where I was 
looking for something which I had needed the day before and in- 
tended looking for the next day. I had laid out all my possessions 
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about me. If Mother called me by name, I awoke; if she did not 
call me but only spoke in a certain way to me, I answered her every- 
thing without waking. I got up in my sleep, put on my mother’s 
clothes, put on a cape and a nightcap, bade farewell to the children, 
to whom I wanted to be the mother, charged them to be brave and 
promised to bring them something. Then I took a piece of wood in 
my hand for an umbrella and walked about the room as if holding 
it opened out over my head because the sun shone. In reality it 
was the shining of the lamp. Mother’s clothes were long and yet 
I wore the train beautifully and gracefully, without stepping on the 
skirt. My mother doubled herself with laughter when she saw such 
a caricature. Mostly I played the mother. Often I carried a small 
piece of wood wrapped in a cloth as a child in my arm and laid it on 
my breast. I sang songs, hushed at the same time other children— 
and knew nothing at all of it next day. Mother laughed most over 
this, that when I dressed myself, I first turned everything wrong 
side out. This goes back to the fact that Mother sometimes, when 
she had to get up in the night on my account and was half asleep, 
slipped her robe on twisted and wrong side out. These things lasted 
until my seventeenth year, when Mother was sick and I, as related 
above, made coffee in the presence of the Sister of Mercy.® 


8] have here given word for word what the patient wrote down. When 
I then pointed out to her the evident contradiction, that she had misplaced 
something into the seventeenth year, which according to an earlier state- 
ment must have happened in the eleventh year, she answered that here 
was in fact an earlier mistake, since her brothr-in-law Emil had first taken 
breakfast with her mother in her seventeenth year. The facts were these: 
She had walked a great deal in her sleep from her eleventh to her seventeenth 
year, for her mother had always suffered from hemoptysis, with occasional 
intermissions, and on this account had a nurse at various times. She had in 
fact at eleven years done everything which she has described above, only the 
making of the coffee for the brother-in-law happened in the seventeenth year. 
Besides, all the other actions performed in sleep are correctly given. On 
being questioned, she stated that her menses occurred first between her thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years and at the time of menstruation particularly she 
had walked a great deal. She was always very much excited sexually before 
her period, slept very restlessly and had always at that time arisen in her 
sleep. Blood always excited her excessively sexually, as has been already 
mentioned in the text. I will add just at this place that her exact dates, 
when an event appears in the very first years of her life, must be taken with 
a grain of salt, because falsification of memory is always to be found there. 
This, however, is not of great importance because the facts are authentically 
correct and at least agree approximately with the times specified, as I have 
convinced myself through questioning her relatives. 
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“ Mother was rather often ill, so that beside the care of her, in 
which later a nurse assisted us, the shop had also to be looked after, 
which always demanded one person during the day. If I lay down 
upon my bed after two or three weeks of nursing, I fell into a deep 
sleep. This never hindered me however from being in my place to 
the minute, when my mother’s medicine was to be taken. My mother 
could have anything from me, although I lay in a deep sleep. She 
did not need to speak, and if she wanted anything, she spoke it half 
aloud. The Sister, over weary from night watching, slept lightly, 
but if Mother needed anything, it was sufficient for her to breathe 
my name and I was awake, although otherwise I did not hear well 
and must always be aroused for some time before I was fully awake. 

“In reality I merely imitated my mother in my sleep walking. 
In the first place it was my wish to hold some object in my arms 
during the night, or lay it near me, as if it were my child, to have 
one that I might play with it sexually. In the second place this went 
back to my early childhood when I lay near my mother and she 
played thus with me. In the third place it referred to a later time 
when I felt as a mother toward my doll, and never allowed it out of 
my lap by day nor out of my arms at night. When Mother wished 
to quiet me if I was suddenly afraid of ugly creatures at night, she 
had to make a light as quickly as possible. Then she took me upon 
her arm or laid me close to her. The light must however remain 
burning until I had fallen asleep so that the horrible faces could not 
torture me. As a child I often cried only for the light; it was the 
light that first completely quieted me. I longed indeed for the 
light that I might see the blood, and at the same time excite myself 
upon my mother.” 

The patient proceeds in her story: “This continued until the 
seventeenth year. At eighteen I had to go into the country because 
of a nervous trouble. There I was quite alone and also had to sleep 
alone in a room. I always went to sleep very late and once—my 
small room was bright with moonlight—I arose, went into the small 
passageway, which opened into the court, and was going out of the 
courtyard gate. I was obliged to turn back, however, because this 
was fastened. Yet instead of going back to my room, I went into 
the sleeping room of my landlady, who was sleeping there with her 
daughter, a girl of about twenty-six years. The moon was also 
shining into this room and I slowly opened the door. Both of them 
then awoke and were, as they told me next day, frightened to death. 
It affected the daughter especially, so that she was terrified and at 
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once sought refuge in her mother’s bed. I went back. What hap- 
pened further I cannot say, for the daughter had immediately bolted 
the door behind me. I had made it impossible for me to stay longer 
in the little country village, and although I had paid for my room 
for a month I preferred to go away two days later. All the people 
avoided me and looked at me askance. Most of all the people with 
whom I was stopping! I saw that a stone rolled from their hearts 
when I departed.” At my question, whether she perhaps had been 
especially attracted by her landlady, she answered: “ No, but in fact 
with another woman of the village. And it seems that I at that time 
wished to go to this woman in my sleep walking. At least the land- 
lady’s room, into which I went, after I found the gate of the court- 
yard fastened, lay in the direction of the house where she lived. 

“From this time nothing is known of my walking in my sleep 
even on moonlight nights. Only I have sometimes since that time 
put on my underclothes in the night, but always my own. That is I 
have often discovered in the morning, up till quite recently, that I 
had on my linen or my stockings. Besides I often dressed my hair 
during the night, and if I had had my hair, for example, braided or 
loose when I went to sleep, I would awaken in the morning with my 
hair put upon my head. This unconscious hair dressing happened 
most frequently before menstruation and was then an absolute sign 
that this would take place very soon. This has the following con- 
nection. Mother never went to sleep with her hair done up, but 
when in bed had it always hanging down in a braid. Only, when 
she was suffering from the hemorrhages—at the time of menstrua- 
tion I also lost a good deal of blood—she did not have the braid 
hanging down but put up upon her head. Before the appearance of 
menstruation this braid hanging down annoyed me very much. 
Furthermore, the doing of my hair in my sleep, which occurred a 
few days before, is only the wish again to see blood, for which 
reason it appears only usually before menstruation.” I will add to 
complete this that the ceasing of her sleep walking at her eighteenth 
year was contemporaneous with her taking up regular sexual rela- 
tions with different men. 

The patient gives still other important illustrations of her awak- 
ing at the calling of her name by her mother, and of staring into the 
light, particularly the moon. “In school my thoughts were always 
on the sexual and therefore I heard nothing when an example was 
explained. I often resolved to listen attentively, but in a few minutes 
I was again occupied with sexual phantasies. Then if I heard my 
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name called I woke up suddenly but had first to orient myself and 
think where I was. This awaking at the calling of my name at 
school was exactly like that when my mother called me by name 
during my sleep walking. Both times I was startled and awoke as 
if from a heavy dream. That excessive dreaming while awake goes 
back however to my earliest childhood, when I sat evenings on my 
mother’s lap, while my parents were talking together, and excited 
myself with her. Oh, what wonderful things I dreamed! I always 
revelled then in sexual phantasies, and, completely lost in them, for- 
got entirely where I was until I suddenly heard my name called, 
when I started up frightened and had first to orient myself. Mother 
always called my name softly and usually added, when I began to 
yawn, ‘the pillow is calling you,’ and imitating a wee voice, ‘ You 
ought to come to it in bed.’” 

Once more: “When evenings I began to dream on mother’s lap, 
I was compelled to look directly into the flame of the lamp. I 
looked straight into it and was as if hypnotized. I laid both hands 
upon my mother’s breasts and traced their form. Besides I had my 
braid lying upon her left breast, which I liked very much, because it 
lay as softly as upon a pillow. I was also compelled to look into the 
light, gazed steadily at the flame until my eyes were closed. Then I 
lay in a half sleep, in which I heard the voices of the family without 
understanding what was said. Thus I could dream best, until my 
mother called my name and I awoke. 

“Every day I took delight in this sleep by the light of the lamp 
and the pleasure expereinced upon my mother’s lap. I lay so quietly 
and with eyes closed so that they all thought I was fast asleep. Yet 
I knew indeed that it was no ordinary sleep, but merely a ‘ day- 
dream,’ from which I only awoke when Mother called me by name. 
When she did not do this, but quietly undressed me and put me into 
bed, I began to be restless. I stood up in bed, lay down at their feet 
and took care to cry out and throw myself about until Mother, quite 
alarmed, called me by name and quieted me. I believe that in these 
experiences lies another root for my staring at the moon when sleep 
walking, as well as for the dreamy state occasioned by the fixed gaz- 
ing at the light.” 

In conclusion there are still some less important psychic over- 
determinations. “I often had the desire, when looking at the moon 
at the age of four or five, to climb over the houses into the moon. I 
knew nothing at that time of sleep walkers. About the same time 
my sisters often sang the well-known song: ‘What sort of a wry 
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face are you making, oh Moon? I stared immovably also at the 
moon, when I had the opportunity to look at it once from my win- 
dow, in order that I might discover its face and eyes. Then, too, 
my eyes grew weary and began to close. Later, when nine or ten 
years old, I heard other children say that people dwelt in the moon. 
I would have given anything to know how these people looked, and 
whenever it was full moon, I gazed fixedly at it. I had understood 
that another people dwelt there of a different race. I wished to 
have another race of men. Perhaps they had other customs, thought 
differently, ran about naked as in Paradise and there I wished to go, 
and lead a free life with boys as with girls. Even as a child I 
seemed to myself quite different from the rest of humankind on ac- 
count of my sexual concerns and sexual phantasies in school. I 
always believed that I was something peculiar and for that reason 
belonged not on the earth but upon the moon. Once when I heard 
the word ‘mooncalf’ and asked what it meant, some one at home 
told me that mooncalves were deformed children. 

“T thought however that they did not understand; the children 
were quite differently formed, just as were all the people in the 
moon, so that their feelings are altogether different and they lead 
a sexual life of a quite different kind. I thought they are kind to 
both sexes, because Mother always said, ‘You must not be alone 
with boys!’ and that in the moon this was permitted, for there no 
distinction was made between the sexes in play.” 

I asked her more particularly in conclusion whether her explana- 
tion for staring at the moon, that she identified moon and lamp- 
light, was all there was of it. She answered immediately that an- 
other explanation had pressed itself upon her earlier, which she had 
rejected as “too foolish.” “ The moon’s shining disk reminded me 
in fact of a woman’s smooth body, the abdomen and most of all the 
buttocks. It excited me very greatly if I saw a woman from behind. 
Whenever I am fondling any one erotically and have my hand on 
the buttocks—I always think then of a woman—the moon always 
occurs to me but in the thought of a woman’s body.” 

According to this explanation the sleep walker would have also 
stared at the planet, because the round sphere awoke sexual child- 
hood memories of the woman’s body, or, as I learned from another 
source of the woman’s breast, most frequently however of her but- 
tocks. It is moreover noteworthy that it was always only the full 
moon that worked thus attractively, not by chance the half moon or 
the sickle. An everyday experience agrees very well with this. 
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Children, when they see the full moon or their attention is called to 
it, begin to snigger. Every one familiar with the child psyche knows 
that such giggling is based on sexual meaning, because the little 
ones usually think of the nates. Not infrequently will children, 
when they are placed on the chamber, pull away their nightclothes 
with the words, “ Now the full moon is up,” likewise when a child 
accidentally or intentionally bares himself at that spot. 

We have now the explanation, if we put together that which has 
just been told us, why our sleep walker wakes up on the spot and 
comes to herself as soon as she is called by name. This corresponds 
to her starting awake, when in school she was recalled from her 
sexual daydreams and the earlier being startled when the mother 
called her out of similar sexual phantasies to go to sleep. The infer- 
ence may be drawn from this however that one is startled from 
sexual dreaming also when the name is called during sleep walking, 
or going a step further, that sexual phantasies are at the bottom of 
sleep walking in the moonlight and first find their fulfilment here. 

Could the interpretation of our patient be generalized, it might 
be said that the sleep walker climbs upon the roofs as a fulfilment 
of a childish wish to climb up into the very moon. It is of sig- 
nificance also how far we may consider universal her infantile be- 
lief that everything sexual is permitted upon the moon, that what 
was strongly forbidden her upon earth was there allowed to other 
children, and further the opinion that she was quite different because 
of her sexual phantasying and did not after all belong upon the 
earth but on the moon. At any rate the two motives introduced 
for staring at the moon’s disk may be frequently met, are perhaps 
constantly present, that is the similarity of the moonlight and lamp- 
light and the comparison of the moon’s disk to the human body, 
especially the nates. 

Let us attempt to realize now what this case before us may have 
to teach, the first and so far the only one of its kind to be submitted 
to a careful analysis. It must naturally be candidly confessed from 
the start that from a single case history, be it ever so clearly and 
fully set forth, no general conclusions may be drawn. Moreover 
certain factors resist generalization because they are of a more 
specialized character and at most will occasionally reappear, as for 
example, the strong sadistic note, the desire for blood, the hemop- 
tysis of the beloved mother. More frequently, chiefly with the 
female sex, there may be the wish to climb into bed with the parents 
or their substitutes, to play the role of mother or father, out of love 
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for them, and finally in general homosexuality may be a driving 
factor. 

It is the sexual coloring and motivation of the sleep walking, 
especially by the light of the moon, which gives throughout the 
strongest tone to our case. This is something which the scientific 
authors have so far as good as completely overlooked, even where 
it has forced itself into view, as in a series of cases cited by Krafft- 
Ebing.® We shall hear, in discussing the works of the poets, that 
they and the folk place this very motive before all others, indeed 
often take it as the only one. We have here once more before us, 
if this opinion be correct, a scientific erotophobia, that is the dread 
—mostly among physicians and psychologists—of sexuality, al- 
though this is at least one of the chief driving instincts of human 
life. 


There exists a better agreement of opinion over the relation- 
ship between sleep walking and the dream. Sleep walking, anal- 


9 FE. g., “ A monk of a melancholy disposition and known to be a sleep 
walker, betook himself one evening to the room of his prior, who, as it hap- 
pened, had not yet gone to bed, but sat at his work table. The monk had a 
knife in his hand, his eyes were open and without swerving he made straight 
at the bed of the prior without looking at him or the light burning in the 
room. He felt in the bed for the body, stuck it three times with the knife 
and turned with a satisfied countenance back to his cell, the door of which 
he closed. In the morning he told the horrified prior that he had dreamed 
that the latter had murdered his mother, and that her bloody shadow had 
appeared to him to summon him to avenge her. He had hastened to arise 
and had stabbed the prior. Immediately he had awakened in his bed, bathed 
in perspiration, and had thanked God that it had been only a frightful dream. 
The monk was horrified when the prior told him what had taken place.” The 
following cases besides: “ A shoemaker’s apprentice, tortured for a long time 
with jealousy, climbed in his sleep over the roof to his beloved, stabbed her 
and went back to bed.” Another, “A sleep walker in Naples stabbed his wife 
because of an idea in a dream that she was untrue to him!” We may con- 
clude, on the ground of our analytical experiences, that the untrue maiden 
always represents the mother of the sleep walker, who has been faithless to 
him with the father. The hatred thoughts toward this rival lead in the first 
dream to the reverse Hamlet motive, the mother has demanded that the son 
take revenge upon the father. Finally Krafft-Ebing gives still other cases: 
“A pastor, who would have been removed from his post on account of the 
pregnancy of a girl, was acquitted because he proved that he was a sleep 
walker and made it appear that in this condition (?) the forbidden relation- 
ship had taken place.” Also, “ The case of a girl who was sexually mis- 
handled in the somnambulistic condition. Only in the attacks had she con- 
sciousness of having submitted to sexual relations, but not in the free 
intervals.” 
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ogously to the latter, fulfills also wishes of the day, behind which 
stand always wishes from childhood. Only it must also be empha- 
sized that the old, like the recent wishes, are exclusively or pre- 
dominantly of a sexual nature. Because however that sexual de- 
sire is forbidden in the waking life, it must even as in the dream 
take refuge in the sleeping state, where it can be gratified uncon- 
sciously and therefore without guilt or punishment. Most of the 
sleep activities of our patient were performed originally in a state 
of apparent sleep, that is actually practiced in the conscious state 
until later they were carried out quite unconsciously. She would 
never then betray what when feigning sleep she had to conceal as 
causes. Finally the directly precipitating causes in her erotic nature 
for the sleep walking and moon walking seem especially to have 
been light and the shining of the moon, her puberty and her mother’s 
sickness. 

All of our patient’s sleep walking, in accordance with the etiol- 
ogy and interpretation, since it goes back to infantile sexuality, is 
half sexual, half outspokenly infantile. It reaches the greatest de- 
gree, indeed the moon walking sets in just at the time of sexual 
maturity and leads tothe most complicated actions before the menses, 
that is at the time of the greatest sexual excitement. And this 
activity in sleep and the moon walking too almost cease when the 
patient enters upon regular sexual intercourse. The shining of 
every light stimulates her sexually, especially that of the moon. 
The wandering about in her nightgown or in the scantiest clothing 
is plainly erotically conditioned (exhibition), but also the going 
about in the ghostly hours (see later), finally the being wakened 
through the softest calling of her name by the mother, with whom 
alone she stands in a contact like that of hypnotic somnambulism. 

Purely childish moreover is the clever technique of disguise. First 
she simulates illness or fear, in order to be taken into the mother’s 
bed. Then she pretends to be asleep, talks in her sleep, throws her- 
self about in her sleep, that she may be able to do everything with- 
out punishment and without being blamed, finally plays the mother 
in a manner which corresponds completely to child’s play. Also 
later, before and after wandering in the bright moonlight, she pro- 
duces specially deep sleep and first as if in an obsession tries the 
door repeatedly to see if it is closed. I see in this, naturally apart 
from possible organic causes of profound sleep, an unconscious pur- 
pose, which plainly insists: “ Just see, how sound-asleep I am (we 
are reminded of the earlier pretending to be asleep) and how 
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afraid I am that the door might be left open! Whoever has to walk 
about in spite of such sound sleep and such precaution, and even 
perhaps do certain things which might be sexually interpreted, he 
plainly is not to blame for it!” 

We might add from knowledge of the neuroses that the fear that 
some one might be hiding in the room signifies the wish that this 
might be so in order that the subject might be sexually gratified. 
There was one circumstance most convincing in regard to this, which 
I will now add. Even during the time of her psychoanalytic treat- 
ment, when she did not wander at night any more nor perform com- 
plicated acts in her sleep, she had a number of times in the country 
carefully locked the door of her room in the evening, only to find it 
open again in the morning. To be sure, her lover of that period 
slept under the same roof, though at some distance from her. 

Before I go more closely into the question as to what share the 
light had upon the sleep walking of our patient, I will recall once 
more that her actions during sleep were at first but few and had 
nothing to do with the light. As the years went by they became 
more complicated and finally took place only under the influence of 
the light, whether it was artificial or natural, that is of the moon. 
More extended walks were in general possible only in the light of the 
moon, which as a heavenly body shining everywhere threw its bright- 
ness over every thing, in the court, garden and over the street, while 
candles or lamps at the best lighted one or two rooms. The patient, 
given to sleep walking or moon walking, went after the light, which 
meanwhile represented to her from childhood on a symbol of the 
parents’ love and gave hope of sexual enjoyment. 

It was also bound inseparably within with motor activities of an 
erotic nature. When her mother approached her bed with the light 
it was an admonition to the child, Now you must go upon the cham- 
ber and you can pass “the good,” or, when she sat on the mother’s 
lap and gazed into the lamplight, Now you may stimulate yourself 
according to your heart’s desire. Then the lamp was shining when 
the little one wished to climb into bed with the mother in order that, 
while exhibiting herself, she might see her as scantily covered as pos- 
sible. And finally the striking of the light announced, “the mother 
is sick, in nursing her you will have the opportunity to see her bared 
breasts and her blood.” Evidently the light led also, when she 
climbed after it, to the greatest experience of sexual pleasure of her 
earliest childhood. On account of this strong libido possession the 
memory of the light was kept alive in the unconscious and it needed 
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only that the light of the lamp or the candle should fall upon the 
face of the wanderer to permit her to experience in the most pro- 
found sleep the same pleasure, the unconscious was set into activity 
and everything was accomplished most manifestly according to the 
purpose that served her strong libido. 

It is remarkable that our patient distinguished immediately a 
strong feeling of pleasure by the shining of every light, that more- 
over she seemed to herself as a supernatural being (glorification 
through the sexual feeling of pleasure’®) that she herself imagined 
it must represent a second sort of consciousness, and finally that she 
stood in such contact with the beloved person as a hypnotized sub- 
ject—somnambulist with her hypnotist. For she perceived also the 
mother’s lightest word when most soundly asleep, in spite of her 
difficulty in hearing at other times. 

What was the patient’s intention in her longer walks under the 
moon’s influence, that she, for instance, climbed to the first story, 
reflected for a moment and then started to go out at the gate? That 
becomes comprehensible when it is remembered that she once opened 
the door in her sleep for her lover in the country and furthermore 
in her first complicated sleep walking. The purpose of the latter has 
been stated, to climb into her mother’s bed in order to obtain the 
greatest sexual pleasure. I do not believe I am far astray when I 
assume that this erotic desire of the child lies also essentially at the 
basis of her more extensive wandering in the moonlight. She 
simply wishes each time to go to the bed of some beloved one, which, 
as we shall hear later, is accepted by poets and the folk mind as a 
chief motive, and a fundamental one for many instances of sleep 
walking, especially with maidens. 

It becomes clear now, likewise, why the patient climbs into the 
first story, then recollects herself and seeks to go out at the gate. 
In her seventh year she and her family had changed their abode 
and this had been before in the first story but was now on an 
upper floor. She is trying yet to climb into the mother’s bed, this 
still remaining as a fundamental motive. Only she is not seeking 
the bed where it stands at the present time but where it stood in 
childhood, in the first story and in another house. She goes, there- 
fore, downstairs but remembers, unconsciously of course, that this is 
not the right floor and wants now to go out at the gate to find the 
home of her childhood. Later in the country when she so thor- 


10 One thinks of the halo in religious pictures, which indeed is nothing 
else than the shining of the light about the head. 
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oughly frightens her landlady and her daughter, there she is also 
going to a woman she loves and she leaves the house for this pur- 
pose and goes at least into the room that lies in the direction of the 
house where the beloved lies. Later still she opens the door wide in 
her sleep so that her lover can have free entrance. 

We might also explain now in great part the sleep walking of the 
mother. As far as I can discover, the mother also as a very small 
child lived in another home than the one in which her sleep walking 
began. She ran about her room at night and could not find her 
bed and felt around in distress without coming upon the chamber, 
both of which stood in the usual places. This may be explained by 
the fact that in phantasy she was seeking the bed and chamber of 
her earilest childhood, which of course stood elsewhere. Moreover 
she attained by her moaning the fulfilment of her unconscious wish 
to be set by her mother upon the chamber and then lifted into bed. 
The wanderings in the moonlight, after which likewise she could not 
find her way back to bed, may be similarly explained, though I 
learned only this much about her dancing in the moonlight, that in 
her childhood she was very fond of dancing, which is also the 
case with our patient. Perhaps she wished also to play elves in the 
moonlight, according to poems or fairy tales or had, like her daugh- 
ter, earned the special love of her parents through her skill in 
dancing. 

We are now at the chief problem. How is it then that the night’s 
rest, the guarding of which is always the goal of the dream, is 
motorially broken through in sleep walking? There is first a special 
organic disposition, which is absent from no sleep walker, a height- 
ened motor stimulability.11 This appears clearly with children, and 
so for example with our patient as a tendency to convulsive attacks, 
pavor nocturnus and terrifying dreams, from which she starts up. 

As far as my observations go, it seems to me that there is a 
special disposition to sleep walking in the descendants of alcoholics 
and epileptics, of individuals with a distinctively sadistic character, 
finally of hysterics, whose motor activity is strongly affected, who 
also suffer with convulsions, tremor, paralyses or contractures. It 
should be merely briefly mentioned that the heightened motor ex- 
citability also establishes a disposition to a special muscle erotic, 
which in fact was easily demonstrable in every one of the cases of 
sleep walking and moon walking which have become known to me. 


11 Cf, with this Krafft-Ebing, I. c. “ Slight convulsions or cataleptic mus- 
cular rigidity sometimes precede the attacks.” 
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The disturbance of the night’s rest was made desirable through the 
satisfaction of the muscle erotic to every one for whom the ex- 
cessive muscular activity offered an entirely specialized pleasure, 
even sexual enjoyment. 

Moreover in our case a series of features besides those already 
mentioned bear undoubted testimony to the abnormally increased 
muscle erotic. I have already elsewhere discussed them in detail’? 
and will here merely name briefly the chief factors. The patient had 
an epileptic alcoholic grandfather on the mother’s side, who was 
notorious when under the influence of alcohol for his cruelty and 
pleasure in whipping. She had, besides a strongly sadistic mother, 
two older brothers, of whom the elder was frightfully violent and 
brutal, often choking his brothers and sisters, while the other found 
an actually diabolical pleasure in destroying and demolishing every- 
thing. Our patient exhibited already at two years old as well as 
through her whole life a pleasure in striking blows, and also con- 
versely a special pleasure in receiving them, further at four years 
old an intensive delight in dancing, an enjoyment that was unmis- 
takably sexual. We have learned above how she delighted to press 
herself upon her mother’s body or twine herself about her legs. 
Moreover, finally, one of her very earliest hysterical symptoms was 
a paralysis of the arm. 

More difficult seems to me the answer to the second main ques- 
tion: What influence does the moon exercise upon the sleeper? It 
was earlier discussed, along with the various psychical overdeter- 
minations, that the moonlight awoke first the infantile pleasure 
memories, among other things that that light shining everywhere 
lighted the way which led to the house and the dwelling of the 
earliest childhood. Mention was made of the infantile comparison 
of the moon’s disk with the childish nates and perhaps the gazing 
upon the nightly orb, which seems besides most like a hypnotic 
fixation, may be also referred back to the same. Since we know 
today that the love transference constitutes the essential character 
of hypnotism, that symptom brings us once more to the eroticism. 
Beside there was not wanting with our patient a grossly sensual 
relationship. Finally there is also the infantile desire to climb over 
the houses into the moon, realizing itself in part at least in the moon- 
inspired climbing upon the roof. 

Yet the second leading problem appears to me, in spite of all 
this, not completely exhausted. It might not thus be absolutely 


12 Cf. note 6, p. 163. 
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ruled out that more than a mere superstition lurks behind the folk 
belief which conceives of a “ magnetic” influence by which the moon 
attracts the sleeper. Such a relationship is indeed conceivable when 
we consider the motor overexcitability of all sleep walkers and the 
effecting of ebb and flow through the influence of the moon. Fur- 
thermore no one, in an epoch which brings fresh knowledge each 
year of known and unknown rays, can deny without question any 
influence to the rays of moonlight. Perhaps in time the physicist 
and the astronomer will clear up the matter for us. Meanwhile the 
question is raised and can be answered only with an hypothesis. 

In conclusion I have in mind a last final connection which the 
spell of the moon bears to belief in spirits and ghosts. It is estab- 
lished through many analyses that the visits of the mother by night 
form the basis of the latter, when she comes with the light in her 
hand and scantily clothed in white garments, chemise, or chemise 
and petticoat, to see if the children are asleep or, if they are, to set 
a child upon the chamber. The so often mentioned “woman in 
white” may also be the maiden in her chemise, who thus exhibits 
herself in her undergarment to her parents as she climbs into their 
bed, later also eventually to her lover. The choice of the hour be- 
tween twelve and one, which came to be called the ghostly hour, may 
perhaps be referred to the fact that at this time sleep was most pro- 
found and therefore there was least danger of discovery. 

CasE 2. I introduce here a second case, in which to be sure the 
influence of the moon represented only an episode and therefore re- 
ceived also but a brief analysis. It is that of a twenty-eight year old 
forester, who came under psychoanalytic treatment on account of a 
severe hysterical cardiac distress. The cause of this was a damming 
up of his feelings toward his mother, for whom he longed in the 
unconscious. His condition of anxiety broke out when he went to 
live with his mother after the death of his father and slept in the 
next room. He admitted that his father drank. Every Sunday he 
was somewhat drunk. Likewise the mother, who kept a public 
house, was in no way disinclined toward alcohol. He himself had 
consumed more beer especially in his high school days than was 
good for him. I would emphasize in his sexual life, as belonging to 
our theme, his strong urethral erotic, which made him a bed wetter 
in childhood, led in later years to frequent micturition at night and 
caused a serious dysuria psychica. His muscle erotic finally drove 
him to the calling of a forester. 

Only the portions of his psychoanalysis, which lasted for eight 
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weeks, which have to do with his sleep activities and his response 
to the moon will be brought forward. Thus he relates at one time: 
“At thirteen years old, when I was in a lodging house kept by a 
woman, I arose one morning with the dark suspicion that I had done 
something in the night. What I did not remember. I merely felt 
stupefied. Suddenly the boys who slept with me began to laugh, 
for from under my bed ran a stream of urine. In the night the full 
moon had shone upon my bed. We fellows had no vessel there but 
had to go outside, which with my frequent need for urination during 
the night was very unpleasant. Now there stood under my bed a 
square box for hats and neckties, which I, as I got up in the night 
half intoxicated with sleep, had taken for a chamber and I had 
urinated in it. This was repeated. Another time, also at full moon, 
I wet a colleague’s shoe. They all said that I must be a little loony. 
When the full moon came, I was always afraid that I might do this 
again, an anxiety which remained long with me. I never dared 
sleep, for example, so that the full moon could shine directly upon 
me. Yes; still something else. Two or three years later the fol- 
lowing happened, only I do not know whether there was moonlight. 
I was sleeping with several colleagues in a room adjoining that of 
the lodging house keepers, the man and his wife. I must have gone 
into them at night and done something sexual. Either I wished to 
climb into bed with the wife or I had masturbated, I do not know 
which. I had at any rate the next day the suspicion that something 
of the kind had happened. The landlord and landlady laughed so 
oddly, but they said nothing to me.” 

“Did your mother perhaps in your childhood come to look after 
you with the light ?”—“ Yes; that is so. My mother always stayed 
up for a long time and came in regularly late at night with the light 
to go to bed. My father was obliged to go early to bed because of 
his work and had to get up at midnight, when he always made a 
light.” Here he suddenly broke off: “ Perhaps it is for this reason 
that I have an anxiety in an entirely dark room. If there is not at 
least a bit of light I can not perform coitus.”—How is that ?”—“I 
have remonstrated rather seriously with myself that the sexual act 
could be performed only with a light.”—Then at a later hour of 
analysis: “ When my father went away at night, I came repeatedly 
into my mother’s bed. I lay down in my father’s bed, also in a 
certain measure put myself into his place.”—‘“ Did your mother call 
you, or did you come of yourself?”—I believe that my mother in- 
vited me to her. Now something occurs to me: The moonlight 
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awoke me as my father woke me when he struck a light as he was 
going out. Then it was time to go into bed with my mother, for 
the father was gone, which always gave me a feeling of reassur- 
ance.”—“ Yes, when he was gone he could do nothing more to the 
mother. And they you could take his place with her.” 

Two months later came the following to supplement this: “ Al- 
ready in the grammar school I was always afraid someone might 
attack me in the night, because of which I always double locked the 
room and looked under the bed and in every chest. In childhood 
Mother came in fact to look after me and set me on the chamber.”— 
“Then your neurotic anxiety presumably signifies the opposite, the 
wish that your mother shall come to you again ’’—“ Or rather, I bolt 
the door so that my father cannot come to my mother. I followed in 
this also a command of my mother, ‘ Lock yourself in well!’ She 
always had a fear of burglars. Now even since I have been living 
with my mother she has said to me more than once, that I should 
lock myself in well. But I thought to myself, ‘What, bolt myself 
in! ’—‘ That would mean also that if the mother wants to come, only 
she should come.”—‘“ That is just what I thought to myself, when 
Mother woke me early, that she need not knock but come right in. 
In the daytime I lay in my mother’s bed because her room was 
warmer than mine. I was feeling very wretchedly at that time 
and my mother said in the evening, ‘Stay there where you are; I 
will sleep in the little room next. Leave the door open.’ In the 
night I know I was very restless.”——“ Did you not perhaps have the 
wish that your mother should look at her sick child in the night, as 
she once did when you were younger ?”’—“ Yes, to be sure. This 
wish pursued me and therefore I slept badly. I would have carried 
the thing out further if my dysuria had not hindered me. If I had 
arisen in the night or the morning, then Mother would at once have 
heard mein her light sleep and I would not have been able to urinate. 
One time I crept out of bed very quietly so that she did not hear 
me, and yet it held back a long time until I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. It was just the same at the time when I was in the gram- 
mar and the high school, if Mother asked me to sleep near her 
and Father was not there. Then also I could urinate only with 
great difficulty. And now when I was living with my mother, I 
had the most severe excited attacks. There was no other reason 
for I was neither a loafer nor a drunkard. I have laid myself down 
in my mother’s bed and been unwilling to get out. That is very 
significant. And if at any time I went away from home I at once 
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felt so miserable that I must go back. I was immediately better 
when once there.” 

This case, when we consider it, is plain in its relationships. The 
excessive love for the mother is a decisive factor as well as the de- 
sire to play the role of the father with her. Therefore the fear of 
burglars at night, behind which hides in part the anxiety that the 
father would have sexual relations with the mother and in part the 
wish that the latter might herself come to him. Joined to this is the 
desire for all sorts of infantile experiences, such as the mother’s 
placing him every night upon the chamber because of his bed wet- 
ting. In the later repression the pleasure in the enuresis as well as 
in the being taken up by the mother becomes a dysuria psychica. 
Naturally to the urethral eroticist in childhood, and also later un- 
consciously, micturition is analogous to the sexual act. In puberty 
the moonlight awakens him as in childhood the mother’s light or 
that of the father. So on the one hand the memory of the former 
is awakened, who with the light in her hand reminded him to go to 
the chamber,’* and on the other hand the memory of the going out 
of the father, which was a signal to him to go to his mother. He 
arises and carries out with her symbolically the sexual act, for he 
urinates into a vaginal symbol (box or shoe vagina). Also the fact 
that he got up once by the light of the full moon and wanted to 
climb into the bed of the landlady, likewise a mother substitute, is 
all of a piece. This case here before us, as may be seen, confirms 
what the first has already taught us. 

CASES 3, 4, and 5.—I wish to give further a brief report of three 
cases of walking by moonlight, which I regret to say I could only 
briefly outline in passing, not being able to submit them to an ex- 
haustive analysis. In everything they confirm every detail of our 
previous conclusions. 

The first case is that of an unmarried woman of twenty-eight, 
who walked in her sleep first in her sixth year and the second time 
when she was nine years old. “I got up when the full moon was 
shining, climbed over a chair upon the piano and intended to go to 
the window to unfasten it. Just then my father awoke and struck 
me hard on my buttocks, upon which I went back and again fell 
asleep. I often arose, went to each bed, that of the parents and 
those of the brothers and sisters, looked at them and went back 
again. Between sixteen and seventeen years old, when my periods 


13Jn Rumania the folk belief prevails that children readily wet them- 
selves in full moonlight. (Told by a patient.) 
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first occurred, the sleep walking stopped.” She adds later: “I fre- 
quently as a child spoke out in my sleep. My nose began to bleed 
when I was walking on the street and the sun shone upon me. After 
this the sleep walking improved. I always clung affectionately to 
my parents and brothers and sisters, and never received a blow ex- 
cept in that one instance by my father.”—“ Which you took rather 
as a caress, than as a blow for punishment.” 

In this case also the sleep walker plays sometimes the role of 
the mother, who satisfies herself that her dear ones are asleep. 
Moreover a period of talking in the sleep precedes the wandering 
by moonlight. It is noteworthy that the sleep walking is intercepted 
by a caressing blow from the father and ceases altogether when 
menstruation sets in. Also earlier nosebleed had a beneficial effect. 

The second case is that of a forty-year-old hysteric, who in her 
marriage remained completely anesthetic sexually, although her hus- 
band was thoroughly sympathetic to her and very potent. Her 
father’s favorite child, she strove in vain in early childhood for the 
affection of the mother, who on her part also suffered severely 
from hysteria, with screaming fits, incessant tremor of the head and 
hands and a host of nervous afflictions. This mother’s daughters 
had all of them always an extraordinary passion for muscular ac- 
tivity with apparently great satisfaction in it. They were among 
other things distinguished swimmers and enthusiastic dancers. My 
patient besides could never tire of walking for hours at a time. 

In our discussion she related the following to me concerning her 
sleep walking: “I got up once in the night when I was about ten 
years old. I had dreamed that I was playing the piano. I found 
myself however not in bed but standing between a chest and a desk 
scratching upon the latter with my nails, as if playing the piano, 
which finally awoke me. There was also a paper basket there which 
either I had stepped over or there was a space through which I could 
slip, at any rate the way there was not quite free. I stood in this 
narrow space and dreamed I was playing the piano. Suddenly I 
heard my mother’s voice, ‘ Mizzi, where are you?’ She called me 
several times before I finally awoke. Without it was not yet grow- 
ing daylight, but the moon shone brightly within. I recollected my- 
self immediately, realizing where I was, and went beck to bed. I 
told my mother, as an excuse, that I had to go to the chamber.” 
“Had you at that time a great desire to play the piano?”—“ Three 
years later it made me sick that I had not had to learn, but then I 
had as yet no desire for music. We had no piano at that time. Yet 
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among my earliest memories is that of the way in which my mother 
played the piano. As a woman I wished that I could express my 
joy and sorrow in music. I would mention further that my brother 
and my uncle on the mother’s side’* are both sleep walkers. The 
former always wants to come into my bed in the night when he 
walks in his sleep. I must emphasize that he is especially fond 
of me. 

“The following often happened to me after 1 was married but 
never in my maidenhood. I awoke in the night, sat up in bed and 
did not know what was the matter with me. I could not think con- 
sciously, I was quite incapable of thought. I knew neither where I 
was nor what was happening to me; I could remember nothing. I 
did not know whether I was Jew or Christian, man or woman, a 
human being or a beast, only stared straight ahead into the next 
room, at a point of light. That was the only thing that appeared 
clear to me. I held myself to it, to regain clearness. I always said 
to myself: ‘What, what then? Where, how and why?’ My 
powers of thought went no further. I was like a newborn child. I 
stared fixedly at this point of light because I unconsciously thought 
I would obtain clearness there for everywhere else it was dark. 
This lasted for a long time until I could through the light distinguish 
what it was that caused the light. It was from a street lamp, also 
apparently before midnight, and the lamp lighted a bit of the wall 
in the next room. After I had said to myself for a long time ‘ What, 
what ?’ and stared straight at that light, I learned gradually to dis- 
tinguish what made the light, that is to recognize it, that, there 
above, is a bit of lamplight. Again after some time, That is my 
lamp. Upon this I recollected my home and then for the first time 
everything else. When I had made out the outlines of things around 
me, then returned the consciousness that I was a human being and 
was married. Of all that I had not before been aware. I do not 
remember that I had dreamed anything before this came on, or 
that anything had excited me, nor that anything special had hap- 
pened beforehand. Beside nothing like it has ever happened to me 
when I have been greatly excited. At the most, after my marriage 
I led a life of strain. I was tied to a shop which was damp, un- 
wholesome and full of bad air, and I am a friend of fresh air. I 
suffered very much mentally under these conditions, because I love 
light and air.”——“ Did you think that you were indeed not a human 


14 They are both passionately devoted to sports, also at the same time en- 
dowed with a heightened muscle erotic. 
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being ?”—“ No; only that with God’s help I would endure this life.” 
I will add here that her second sister also manifested similar dis- 
turbances of consciousness. 

We find first in the foreground a family disposition to sleep 
walking and moon influence. The brother significantly always wants 
in his wanderings to get into the sister’s bed, while our patient her- 
self openly plays the part of mother, especially the mother of the 
earliest childhood. It is interesting also that when in her married 
life she had to give up her pleasure in light and air, the disturbances 
of consciousness set in, from which she could free herself only 
through fixing her attention upon a point of light. She had the dis- 
tinct feeling that from this point of light things would become clear 
to her. One can easily think of occasions of being dazed by sleep 
when perhaps the mother came with the candle in her hand to see 
whether her child was asleep and the child awoke. The whole re- 
markable occurrence would then be simply a desire for the mother’s 
love, which she all her life long so sorely missed. 

Now for the last case, a twenty-three year old married woman 
suffering from a severe hysteria, who clung with great tenderness to 
her parents, but received a reciprocal love only from her father, 
while the mother preferred her sister. The patient told me of her 
moon walking: “I always wanted to sleep by the open blinds so that 
the moon could shine upon me. My oldest brother walked about in 
the night, drank water, went to the window and looked out, all of 
course in his sleep, then he went back to bed and slept on. At the 
same time he spoke very loudly, but quite unintelligible things and 
one could actually observe that the moon exercised an attraction 
over him. My younger healthy brother said that it was frightful, the 
many things that he uttered in the night. I also climbed out of bed 
one night when sixteen or seventeen years old, because I could not 
find the moon, and sought it and met my moon haunted brother. I 
immediately disappeared again going back to my bed, and he did 


not see me. 
(To be continued.) 
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1. The Feminine Type——The writer introduces her subject by a little 
excursion into certain childish fancies of her own. They go back in 
memory to the playing with buttons of various colors and materials, 
which her phantasy conceived as precious stones toward which there 
was a sense of secret exclusive possession. Money she was early taught 
was something to be shared, “halved” with others, but the buttons be- 
longed to a conception which also imagined wonderful secret jewels 
stored within the depths of the Jungfrau, which she had seen on an 
early journey to Switzerland. Fairy tales told of such precious posses- 
sions and she saw them also in the form of stalactites when with her 
father she visited some mines. 

Buttons had probably taken on an earlier value from the mother’s 
dress as the child sat upon her lap and from the nurse, where they were 
associated with the nipple. They also represent, the writer believes, the 
infant’s interest in the anal product before there is yet a separation of 
the bodily excretions as something apart from the self. Money for this 
child took upon itself the growing interest in external things while the 
buttons served to absorb the introverted or self centered interest, taken 
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into the realm of purely erotic phantasy. The buttons offered a world 
controlled only by thought, where external reality could not enter. 

These phantasies were bound with the strange childish conception of 
God reported elsewhere,’ the grandfather God who had toys hidden in 
his pocket. This God was the embodiment of her “ family romance” 
and stood for her idealization of fate and the future, the child’s expres- 
sion for what is incomprehensible, is to but God evident, certain, splen- 
did and complete. The possession of the buttons as of the toys in his 
pockets had an erotic as well as an egoistic significance. It represented 
a state of feeling which gradually changed from love for him to its 
opposite, which was thrust over by the child mind upon God himself, 
who then appeared as a hostile devil and heaven was changed to hell. 
Puberty put an end to the history of this God and reality took its place 
through an appreciation of attainment through personal striving, with 
a faith in a power to make sure of what one wished. The God relation- 
ship was carried over to fellow men but there was reserved the original 
connection with the egoistic and the erotic, with a remnant of the but- 
ton values. The old distinction was still existent, what one shares be- 
longs to reality, what one keeps, the buttons, belong to oneself. This 
relationship of the erotic manifests itself in a type of life where reality 
is experienced rather in the way it is received than in giving forth into 
it. It is drawn deep into one’s innermost self, where it touches and 
fructifies and is then brought out to yield external reality. This sense 
of reality loses the color of actuality, just as a color or overtone ex- 
ceeds our perception and carries with it only a feeling of something 
inevitably appropriate but leaving a regret behind it (neither feeling 
of disillusionment nor of guilt). This is the opposite of the neurotic’s 
clinging to a portion of reality, which had once meant so much to him 
that it threw everything subsequently into disproportion. Here is op- 
portunity for new and deeper experience, an ambitious desire to come 
to self realization. Something analogous to this is to be understood in 
the typical feminine psychical life. 

As has been shown in Freud’s “ Three Contributions to the Theory 
of Sex’? the woman is thrown back through her form of development 
even at puberty upon herself, restrained, cut off from the final aggres- 
sive development which belongs to the male. The particular womanly 
virtue is that of abnegation, and where she must compete with man in 
activities she seeks emancipation from this characteristic. In her hap- 
piness however there is a different consideration. The difference in her 
development, which expresses itself in this involution, encloses her in- 
stinctive striving in a sort of circle, which keeps it close to its starting 


1See Abstract PsycHoANALyTic Review, Lou Andreas-Salome, Vol. V, 


No. 4 (October, 1918). 
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point. There is growth in this, however, a constant lifting up to a 
higher plane. This conception of the feminine as a form of sexual 
development contains the paradox that sexuality and ego instinct are so 
separated that they are united. The masculine remains simply aggres- 
sive, where man’s unrestrained aggressiveness divides itself in definite 
directions as more sexual or as more egoistic, while with the woman 
they remain twofold within herself. 

The illustration of this which lies in the foregoing presentation con- 
cerning the father, man-father, God, etc., is this: With the woman re- 
ligion and the erotic, light and warmth are derived from the same 
source, the same sun, because the passively directed sexual instinct yields 
itself to this, which seems to the ego instinct the highest demand. In 
man on the contrary the aggressiveness of the sexual turns to the pas- 
sive, the woman, on which account his ego ideal is never realized in the 
sexual partner, since he may always idealize away from sex. He must 
find his ego ideal where it can be at the same time an ideal and a con- 
currence, in the same sex, the father (desexualized, in so far as this 
does not become through inversion an ambivalent defense against him 
as a devil). The father is he to whom—really seeking himself and to 
displace the father—he must say “Thy will be done,” while to the 
woman in an hour when the whole man is concerned, the word is always 
“Woman what have I to do with thee?” 

The masculine power separates itself as sexual and intellectual, or 
makes an agreement in itself thus supplying to itself its direct social 
pleasure. The man in his activity is self pursuing and yet loses himself 
as the possessor, just as he loses what he possesses in the reproductive 
act. He is delivered from the onesidedness of sexual relaxation into 
the other side of social tension. He makes a sacrifice but that becomes 
his glory. This outward compulsion makes for altruism as the compul- 
sion toward passivity makes for egoism. Not conception but the passiv- 
ity of the ovum in distinction to the activity of the semen denote first 
the sovereignty of an indolence which is roused only by a great object. 
The intensity of sexuality, more repressed in woman, works itself up 
to the most diverse tones of being and leaves the ego instinct upon a 
basis genuinely erotically colored. This means that the sexual instinct 
has been differentiated and divided for special functionalization in ser- 
vice of the whole organism. The sexual therefore exercises a positive 
influence upon the organism and plays in such varied fashion not only 
in the vital, physiological sphere but also in the psychical, which makes 
the analysis of the psychical side so fruitful and so reasonable when it 
takes the sexual into account. 

The fact that sexual satisfaction increases the love appetite and even 
demands other forms of gratification, such as change and the like, in- 
stead of discharging itself through exercise as do other bodily needs, is 
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explained by the different form of gratification. There is beside the 
aggressive activity—this problem belongs especially to the male—a 
passive tendency to linger by the love object, a departure from the only- 
aggressive in favor of a more expansive relationship. In childhood self 
preservation and self surrender cannot yet be separated from one an- 
other. But when, succeeding the period of auto-erotism, object seeking 
is present in sexuality the sweetness of surrender joins itself also to 
the aggressive impulse as an element of passivity. The self seeking in- 
stinct to treat its object more aggressively receives a correction and 
finds other affect in its relations, and sexual gratification is followed 
not by a mere sense of pleasure but by the feeling of the vital inter- 
mingling of self with what lies without self. 

In the male, development prevents concentration upon himself but 
his inner impulses are driven out upon self discharge, progress and con- 
scious mastery of environment. It lies in the female principle to estab- 
lish again a firm footing for human advance, through her renunciation 
and her self containment. The woman has no need for the temporary 
and partial in her erotic, in the least that she has she has already the 
whole of the kingdom of love, in her little finger, so to speak, she al- 
ready possesses the whole hand. 

The character of the end pleasure is endangered through the purely 
bodily expression in which the sexual finally completes itself and through 
the distinctive passivity which binds the woman to a definite relation- 
ship. The woman’s ego and love life play together in the feminine 
tendency to establish an ideal toward which the self orients itself, just 
there where it surrenders itself. Behind the merely rational or even 
flippant conception of love, there is however a most spiritual apprehen- 
sion of the meaning of what is experienced, even where it is physically 
most concealed and psychically most difficult to explain, and so it reaches 
its own unity where it most fundamentally vacillates. Thus appears the 
second and deeper paradox in the feminine, the most vital is experi- 
enced in the most sublimated form. This spiritualization and idealiza- 
tion in its involuntary character may be considered due to this, that 
according to the onesided feminine nature in the transference of the 
love all through life, the original expression of which remains more 
affective than with the man, there appears that original fusion with the 
whole in which we rested before we had discovered ourselves and the 
individual forms in which the world appears. All this reappears in the 
erotic life, everything that affects us seems bound with the beloved ob- 
ject as if that extended itself to everything and everything was con- 
densed in it, and the personal is exalted symbolically to a high degree. 
The woman, more prone to this, perceives the individual in all his ful- 
ness, as if in the transparent outline she could see the fulness of the 
whole shining unbroken and unforgotten. The woman’s valuation or 
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over valuation of the object must be of the object attained not only of 
that desired, that object on which her surrender annihilates her before 
itself but does not exalt her. This makes the meaning of the yielding 
so different for man and woman and gives ground for the woman’s frig- 
idity, that separation of the husband from the husband ideal. This gives 
to her love its most precious feature, not tenderness but the character 
of a precious stone [nicht blumenzart sondern edelsteinhart]. 

These virtues of abnegation as the graces with which nature has en- 
dowed her must not be taken too absolutely and considered tragically. 
It cannot be shown, for example, whether also the fulness with which 
everything noble in the feast of love arises in the woman’s experience, 
cannot become the cause of a so much more acute discharge, so that for 
a time it belongs the less to the more lasting form of reason, the more 
completely everything is surrendered. On the other hand the question 
arises how much of the fine consideration of ethics and honor consti- 
tutes woman’s love experience added to already out of false shame, out 
of a longing to do well, desire for sanction, the point to which every- 
thing runs back in the woman. This is the naturally established point 
and the one which culture adopts for her so that she finds in the sexual 
not the rough and crude isolated in itself, but in its sensuousness its 
holiness and she lays hold of it there, whether she finds it in an already 
sanctioned position or from her inmost womanhood can look upon it 
more purely and freely than the man. For his power must expend itself 
in other cultural purposes. The woman from her very self undertakes 
only one cultural task and this is rather according to her feminine na- 
ture than an act in itself, namely that concerning the child (wherefore 
the childless are to be looked upon as socially less valuable). Yet it is 
an act; she carries and bears the child as a part of herself, identifies 
herself with it as long as she can, with the finest sexual and psychic joy 
intermingling themselves, and out of this warm egoism arises really her 
first socialization. Her relation to the child grows into another relation, 
that toward another external being, to a world outside herself which 
she has given out of her innermost being, not merely split off (teilend) 
from her but sharing with her (mitteilend) and coming back to her. 
“The highest picture of womanhood is therefore in so far not the 
‘mother and child’ . . . but the mother at the cross, she who offers up 
what she bore, she who gives the son to his work, to the world and to 
death.” 

For the man the cross is associated rather with atonement for his 
erotic, and a purely masculine view of cultural progress considers the 
senses already crucified even if it means the annihilation of the race. 
The man dreams also of a belonging together of the intellectual and the 
sensuous through some remote similarity, as the dewdrops of the morn- 
ing are of the same essence as the cloud shadows of evening. This 
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manifests itself from time to time in the creations of the mind, forcing 
it to take up a task as an earnest, joyous testimony of such union. More- 
over this becomes an actuality because the feminine is inherent in the 
masculine power and in them both that double nature has become crea- 
tive, and works out through deeds what the woman is in her own nature. 
The man testifies through his creative activity how much his cultural 
sense lies in the grasping again of this unity, how much he creates the 
world from this, reaching out from himself to all fields as his own in 
order to realize that the external to himself is infused with the same 
pulse of life and one with him. He proves whether dualism remains 
his lot in everything he does or allows, because always disclosing itself 
in every new thing which must come to pass in the way of progress. 
And so the goal is not assured him in the things themselves but as it 
were in superpersonal values and images. For the woman there is an 
independent cultural value in itself which works analagously to the in- 
tellectually creative. The two sexes find their union in the dissimil- 
arity of the modes of expression; to that same higher psyche to which 
the woman with the man, and by means of him, looks up, is she at the 
same time bound from the very basis of her own being, as one thing 
uniting in itself directly its opposite. Silent development from this al- 
most already contains in her physical life and in the spiritualized physi- 
cal summoning of the erotic the eternal unattainable changing to eternal 
event. Wherefore the embrace, marriage, remains to her the image for 
the same, to which the man, the intellectual leader goes with a forward 
look. Her attachment is to that which is his, that which presses further. 
Precisely in this she has least of all to look out beyond her own circle 
or bursting it asunder to leave it, but most in her psychic experience, in 
the widest culture environment, would she remain yet within herself, 
drawing circle after circle around herself according to her own meas- 
ure. A cultural prognosis of a future of an increasing obscuration of 
happiness will no longer agree with this feminine narcissism. The au- 
thor’s figure expresses this, “the image of a plant in the bright light of 
the midday hour, when its shadow falls direct, when it, concealed there- 
by, looks down upon the shadow as upon the delicate reflection of its own 
being, shadowed itself within it, that the heat shall not consume it be- 
fore its time.” 

2. Michelangelo’s Moses.—The anonymous writer of this analysis of 
an artistic production justifies such an analysis on the ground of the 
profound impression which the statue has made upon him, which is yet 
not to be found in artistic terms of description. He believes that such 
a deeper psychological effect, understandable only by analysis, is the 
result of the expression of the artist’s own affective impulses in such a 
way that they are those also of the beholder. Critics have differed much 
in interpretation of the figure, their characterizations being even colored 
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by inaccuracy of observation. The author agrees in attributing to the 
face anger expressed in the drawn and threatening eyebrows, pain in 
the eyes themselves and scorn in'the protruding under lip and the droop- 
ing corners of the mouth. Most writers are agreed that the sculptor 
has intended to represent Moses at a definite moment in his life and not 
used the figure as a mere typical figure unrelated to time. It represents 
the time of the descent from Mount Sinai with the twelve tables of 
stone at the moment when he perceives the people of Israel dancing 
before the golden calf. Yet because it forms one figure among others 
of a monument for the sepulchre of Pope Julius II it must represent 
something else than this. 

It is therefore rather a character which is represented in this Moses. 
His passionate sense of leadership of mankind and his consciousness of 
his divine mission as lawgiver, meet the resistance of stupid lack of 
understanding and intelligence. The energy of his will forces its way 
through his apparent composure, and manifests itself in the turning of 
his head, the tension of his muscles and the position of the left leg. He 
represents not a historical figure so much as a type of indomitable en- 
ergy which restrains the resisting world, of genius in conflict with 
mediocrity. He probably presents features taken from the biblical 
character, from Michelangelo’s own inner experiences, those which he 
saw in Pope Julius and which were perhaps manifested in the Savona- 
rola controversy. This is the opinion of Thode, whom our author here 
quotes. There is an inner relationship between the psychic state of the 
hero and the control expressed in his restraint, the apparent rest and 
yet the appearance of internal activity. 

The details of the figure reveal a significance which psychoanalysis 
has learned to interpret. Three of the fingers of the right hand are 
withdrawn toward the chest, the thumb is hidden and the index finger 
alone is buried in the beard and pressed in so deeply that the latter is 
pushed down and up, while the chief part of the left half of the flowing 
beard is also caught by this index finger. The head is turned to the 
left and the beard pulled to the right, bearing testimony to a suddenly 
restrained movement. Probably the figure sat there quietly when the 
noise of the idolatry burst upon him and his first impulse was to spring 
up and destroy the offenders. But the wrath restrained from its object 
expends itself upon Moses’ own body. The hand, stimulated to action, 
grasps his beard and presses it with an iron grip. Then a change takes 
place. The hand is drawn back, bringing with it a large portion of the 
beard from the left. Nevertheless the right hand should have been and 
was guarding the tables of stone. Their peculiar formation at one end 
which marks the upper end is turned to the bottom and rests upon the 
stone seat, showing that these sacred tables are turned upside down. 
This could not have been their original position and shows that they 
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probably slipped out of the protective grasp of the right hand when it 
was suddenly raised in anger. They slipped but are kept from falling 
by the pressure of the arm. The right hand is drawn back to catch 
them and this allows the beard partly to escape. So the position of all, 
tables, hand, beard depends upon the passionate movement and its 
restraint. 

Therefore the Moses figure represents the remnant of a movement 
which has passed over him. He was about to spring up and take re- 
venge, forgetting the tables, but he has overcome the temptation and 
remains sitting in restrained wrath, in pain mingled with scorn. Care 
for the tables had led him to this restraint. Their slipping warns him 
and reminds him of his mission. This is the attitude in which Michel- 
angelo has created him as guardian of the sepulcher. The effects of 
control are also represented in the figure in the signs of suppressed 
movement in the foot and throughout the figure. In thus representing 
an emotional attitude instead of a distinct historical event Michelangelo 
has utilized an artist’s privilege of departing from the biblical text. He 
has taken still greater liberty in representing the character of the hero, 
whom history describes as subject to outbursts of anger. The artist has 
made the anger transform itself and expend itself in a mere impulse 
toward the breaking of the tables, which is brought under the control 
of a higher psychic impulse purposefully directed. The powerful mus- 
culature and physical mass of the figure express thus corporeally the 
highest psychical attainment, the subduing of one’s own passion and 
lifting it into a purpose to which he has consecrated himself. The 
reason for the choice and development of such a figure was probably 
to be found in the character of Pope Julius and in his relations to the 
artist. To the latter the pope appeared as a man of action striving tor 
the union of Italy under the control of the papacy. An individual lim- 
ited in time and power and impatient of violent means sought to attain 
alone what was centuries later accomplished by the union of forces. He 
was the friend of Michelangelo but the latter often suffered on account 
of the pope’s anger and his inconsiderateness. The artist probably saw 
more clearly the fruitlessness of the pope’s effort, to which he with the 
pope was committed, even while realizing the importance of it. So he 
makes the Moses of the monument express a certain reproof of the 
deceased, admonition for himself and through it conquest over his own 
nature. 

3. The Homunculus.—Silberer’s subject, he reminds his readers, 
takes us back into a medieval laboratory, such as that described in 
“Faust,” but the alchemy of that period, through which the creation of 
the homunculus was expected to proceed, is difficult of access for re- 
search and also it presented two lines of thought. This the author has 
discussed fully in his book “ Problems of Mysticism and Its Symbolism.” 


3 Translation by Jelliffe, New York, Moffat, Yard and Company. 
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The alchemistic symbolism, plainly expressed or more obscurely, is per- 
meated with reproductive significance. These are not merely the direct 
coitus and procreation phantasies but also concern themselves with the 
(Edipus motive or the incest problem. Both the content of this sym- 
bolism and the alchemistic theoretical teachings must be looked at from 
the scientific viewpoint and from the theological. Alchemy is not only 
the forerunner of chemistry and physics but in large part is concerned 
with religious speculation and instruction. Here Silberer is interested 
rather in the form in which alchemy clothes itself. 

In the incest problem represented here, the improvement (“ Besser- 
machen”) upon the father or the parents is a frequent theme, expressed 
in the raising the metal to the higher form. It involves the destruction 
of the old and the creation of the new, setting aside of the old order and 
establishing a new one, taking away of an old impoverished creation and 
substituting for it a new and better creation or procreation. It is the 
old mythological motive of separation of the primeval parents. Besides 
these reproductive phantasies are couched in terms of infantile theories. 
These may be summarily stated as the conception of the spermatic 
power of excrement, feces, urine, etc., in which the idea of advance 
from a baser to a nobler substance is alchemistically expressed. There 
is also the idea that in the first stages of transmutation to gold the ma- 
terial employed must first be converted into corrupted material so that 
fructification can take place and the gold (or the philosopher’s stone) 
can sprout and grow. Procreation and fructification are conceived in 
terms of the destruction of the semen, as in the Scripture, “ Except the 
seed fall into the ground and die,” such quotations being frequent with 
the alchemists. This idea coincides with that of the death of the older 
generation. It is a primitive and infantile procreation theory to see as 
the alchemists did the formation of a new being out of the dismember- 
ment of the original material, the dismembered substance in alchemy 
being kept in a warm and mcist enclosed environment for a period 
commonly of nine months. Various flood myths with the features of 
the repeopling of the earth contain the same elements. Besides there is 
the association of the flood of water with the basket, ark, or any con- 
tainer which suggests the mother’s body. In the case of the philoso- 
pher’s egg the flood is conceived more strictly in accordance with nature 
within the container rather than outside. The terms for the “ prima 
materia” of the alchemists repeat the phantasies revealed in dreams, 
lac virginis, urina puerorum, faces dissolute, etc. The idea of an arti- 
ficial or magic procreation is contained in these alchemistic writings, 
which is in truth their striving to form the homunculus, this idea being 
found also in other sources but developed chiefly by alchemy. Various 
extracts from literature give detailed accounts of such artificial crea- 
tions more or less like that of the attempted homunculus creation. They 
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contain the ideas of the influence of air, water, blood, of the stars, or 
of such elements as dung in which has been laid the hair of a menstru- 
ous woman, ete. 

Paracelsus’ writings, chiefly in the “De Natura Rerum,” form one 
of the first authorities upon the creation of the homunculus. Silberer 
quotes extensively from this: Generation is of two sorts, natural and 
artificial, that is through alchemy. Both occur through putrefaction, 
which takes place in the artificial vessel as it does in the earth, likewise 
in the stomach in the case of food, which thus becomes dung. It is the 
law of transmutation which occurs everywhere changing good to bad 
and bad to good. Moisture and warmth are the essential means. It is 
like the hatching of a chick through the warmth of the hen and the 
mucilaginous “phlegma” (slimy substance) of the egg. This bird may 
be again enclosed in a vessel, reduced to ashes and then by another 
higher degree of fire brought again from death to life, the miracle of 
rebirth. 

Alchemy can then reproduce men also by an artificial process. A 
human being may be created also from the body of a beast if the animal 
receives the human sperm and with desire and keeps it warm. In the 
plant world too the fruit follows the nature of the seed. It is well 
known also that many and strange and poisonous aniamls, serpents, 
frogs, scorpions, etc., are born through putrefaction. Monsters too are 
thus produced and they may be created also artificially in a glass ves- 
sel, multi-limbed or multi-formed. The monster above all monsters is 
the basilisco, with a poisonous power in face and glance like that in the 
eyes of a menstruous woman, who can sully a mirror by her look. She 
can cause a wound to become incurable. The same fell power lies in 
her breath and touch. The reason for the baneful power of this basil- 
isco is that he is born from the greatest impurity of woman, that is from 
the menstrual discharge and the spermatic blood putrified in the horse’s 
belly (ventro equinus). 

The generation of the homunculus, continues Paracelsus, possible 
without a natural mother’s body, takes place as follows: The sperma 
of a man is enclosed in a vessel, putrified with the highest putrefaction 
in the horse’s belly for forty days or until life is visible. It will not yet 
have a body but must be nourished with the magic principle of human 
blood (Arcano sanguinis humani) for forty weeks in the warmth of the 
horse’s belly. Then it will become a complete human form but diminu- 
tive in size, yet capable of education and training like any other child. 
This is the greatest of all mysteries revealed to man but to be guarded 
as such until the latter days when all secrets shall be revealed. In this 
manner have those strange races of giants, pygmies and other marvel- 
ously endowed peoples arisen. Born from a strange art, they overcome 
body, flesh and blood by the same art. Then he goes on to speak of the 
generation of metals, mercury being the mother of all the seven metals. 
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Silberer recalls various mythological incidents of the production of 
strange beings with supernatural powers from unnaturally produced 
semen, as the (spermatic) blood of the emasculated Uranos. He sum- 
marizes the conceptions involved: Onan’s semen (spilled semen)— 
parthenogenically born child, further in different ways—gold—soma— 
the dismembered, the revivification of which (palingenesis)—birth of 
the exalted hero—incest birth. Parthenogenesis is also marriage be- 
tween mortals and immortals, as in Genesis 6, 2-4. The idea of the 
monster as a result of the unnaturally used semen may arise psycho- 
logically from a feeling of guilt or anxiety, occasioned by onanism or 
incest phantasies, mingled with primitive ideas of demons and magic. 
The “ spilling” of the semen as a representation of the defective semen 
may be an attempted explanation of actual abnormalities of birth. Palin- 
genesis has been widely accepted, as possible for plants, animals or 
human beings. The original form is present in the vessel in such ex- 
periments in shadowy form, in the idea or the ethereal form of the indi- 
vidual which little by little acquires strength and material form. 

Blood is the life vehicle and has spermatic value, as in mythological 
lore. In the paracelsian writings procreation and intestinal processes 
hang closely together. Paracelsus says: The sperma discharged in sod- 
omy is taken up again and passed into the matrix (by the mouth?). But 
what is received in the womb in unnatural manner becomes a monster, 
or a misgrown creature which comes from the sodomite. That which 
has come out into contact with the air and reéntered again is not semen 
any longer but a materia homunculi. In the feces are found all sorts 
of animal forms and strange things which may be found in the diges- 
tion, and in secret places there are things found growing in feces. All 
the strange forms due to sodomy are beyond description. From the 
man and beast are especial monsters produced. In sodomy the semen 
is often ejected into the mouth and comes into the stomach, which serves 
as a matrix where the homunculus or monster grows. Mythological 
material also expresses the origin of men from feces or kindred ma- 
terial, as Silberer shows. He also quotes a writer from the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century who warns against the charlatans who claim to 
produce dwarfed creatures but for whom they claim wisdom and other 
certain normal powers, out of the urine of boys and girls fed on white 
bread and wine, the homunculus itself being carefully nourished with 
the secret of human blood (Arcano sanguinis humani), with rose water 
and good wine. In similar misguided fashion the philosopher’s stone 
was sought from hair, spittle, blood, sperma, feces, etc. 

In the eighteenth century magic and alchemy were everywhere prac- 
tices, particularly through the Gold- and Rosicrucians. It fell also into 
still greater disrepute than that recorded above, as given in the writings 
of a mason who records certain shameful practices by sects called the 
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Stercorists, Seminalists and Sanguinists. They claimed that the human 
stomach was the most suitable retort for the development of the noble 
stone, the seeds of which man had concealed within him. Their excre- 
tions were searched for the prima materia and even one woman was 
found in a dying condition from the withdrawal of blood for the same 
purpose. This was a misconstruction of the ancient allegorical repre- 
sentation of the transformation of an iron man through silver to gold. 
There is similar misinterpretation of certain words of the “Turba 
Philosophorum” which describe the need of warmth and moisture of 
the womb for the growth of the seed or the artificial application of these 
same factors externally. Misinterpretation of these principles led to 
the idea of fruitfulness of the dung. One legend tells how Theophrastus 
(Paracelsus) traveled about working Christly wonders of healing by 
the help of a devil in a glass. When he himself approached death the 
devil revealed to him how he might renew his youth by being hewed in 
pieces and buried in horse dung. A stupid servant however uncovered 
the grave too soon and at the last moment spoiled the success of the 
great experiment. This idea of a spirit shut up in a glass vessel was 
a part of the homunculus phantasy connected with the popular super- 
stition of a familiar spirit bringing magic powers or benefits to the pos- 
sessor, or as in one tale, the discoverer. There is also the idea of captur- 
ing the devil or some other spirit and shutting it up in a glass. 

The homunculus is to some extent at least interchangeable in thought 
with the Alraun. The latter means a magic form through which the 
original object, an enemy perhaps, may be injured or otherwise influ- 
enced. The ancient German belief made this feminine and referred to 
the wise women versed in the magic of herbs. The later belief in the 
alraun root itself, colored by Greek-Oriental elements, is connected with 
the mandragora. Here the procreation idea is involved. The alraun 
root springs from the urine or the semen which falls from a thief who 
is hanged. It suffers and cries out so horribly when it is dug up that 
it is fatal to the digger. So he must go on a Friday before sunrise and 
fasten a black dog, with appropriate ceremonies, to the root, which 
enticed by food will pull violently and fall dead from its exertions. 
Then the root may be picked up and must be washed with red wine, 
wrapped in white and red silk, laid in a casket and bathed all day Friday 
and decked throughout the new moon with new white linen. Then it 
will reveal hidden things, bring riches, remove enemies, bring happiness 
to marriage, and double over night every piece of gold laid by it. The 
mandragora is divided by Plinius into a white male plant and a black 
female one. This plant is considered as a soporific and an aphrodisiac, 
and as producing fertility in the woman. It was used in the middle 
ages as a love potion, magic charm and means of defense. It was also 
used by the ancients as an anesthetic at operations. It also played a 
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phallic role in the Priapus cult, and otherwise as an amulet. This was 
due in part to the form and appearance of the root. There was in the 
middle ages throughout Europe a widespread and firm belief in the vir- 
tues of this root. As Silberer says, the alraun was the most desirable. 
It was in its circle the object of covetous wishes as in other circles the 
familiar spirit and for the more intelligent classes the philosopher’s 
stone. 

The alraun is also connected with the spring root which protects 
against thieves (remember its source given earlier) which must be ob- 
tained with the help of the woodpecker. The Talmud contains a legend 
of a marvellous worm obtained from the devil by the aid of a heath- 
cock which was to assist King Solomon in the building of the temple. 
Silberer sees in the falling of the root or the worm from the bird’s beak 
a reference to the falling of the semen from the hanged man, all of 
which repeats the mythological motive of the spilled semen (Onan, 
Kronos, Hephaistos, etc.) —precious substance—sparks of stolen fire— 
soma (drink of the gods), etc. The precious substance fructifies mother 
earth and develops into a magic being. Fire, the worm, the birds, and 
other elements have all their sexual symbolism. 

Silberer quotes at length from an old mutilated manuscript the “ ac- 
count book and notes made for his noble lord Count Kueffstein, head 
master of a Vienna Lodge, by his chamberlain.” These two men jour- 
neyed to Italy, where they were received most cordially at a cloister and 
where they were instructed in the creation of a number of spirits in 
glass vessels. They worked in the laboratory day and night for more 
than five weeks, the fire never going out and experiencing things that 
“made the hair stand on end like quills on the porcupine.” The results 
of their labors were ten spirits, a king, a queen, a knight, a monk, an 
architect, a miner, a seraph, a nun, and finally a blue and a red spirit 
which only made themselves visible through at special times. The first 
eight were so small that the count lost heart, but his instructor promised 
to show him a marvellous change. The small group of workers then 
in secret buried there creatures in their containers in the cloister gar- 
den in a heap of dung, where they should “grow and ripen.” Every 
day the burial place was sprinkied with a liquor prepared with much 
toil, and with almost unbearable disgust at times on the part of the nar- 
rator. The abbé reassured him by reminding him “ Naturalia non sunt 
turpia,”’ and that there was no sin in using such materials as were and 
also that “they were necessary and indispensable in the making of 
gold!” Strange signs of life and activity revealed the growing process 
in the heap of dung, equally disgusting and profane to the chronicler. 
Nevertheless after four weeks a marvellous growth and development 
was revealed, when with great labor and elaborate religious ceremonial 
the vessels were removed from their burial place. Each being was fitted 
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out according to his or her station by the hand of the abbé Geloni, the 
instructor in this process. The blue and red spirits were visible only 
when the cover seal on the glasses was struck three times, and a short 
Hebrew prayer was repeated, when the otherwise pure water took the 
color respectively of blue and red and a tiny face appeared, rapidly 
growing to the normal size of a man’s face. The blue one was like that 
of an angel but the red one like that of an evil devil. The count and 
his chamberlain underwent after this a long and difficult journey, an 
expensive one too, of which the chamberlain complains with a meticu- 
lous concern, apparently characteristic of him. This was their return 
to Austria with their precious vessels containing the products of their 
creation. These spirits had to be fed with a bit of ointment or a certain 
rose colored jelly with an unused steel earspoon out of a silver box. 
The water in the glasses had to be renewed with as much dispatch as 
possible or the creatures within began to show signs of threatening 
death. The blue spirit needed neither food nor change of water, while 
the red one had once a week a thimblefull of blood fresh from some 
animal, the remainder of the blood being thrown into the fire. When 
the travelers finally reached Vienna the spirits had almost outgrown the 
vessels in which they were contained. These spirits are reported to 
have accomplished marvels and to have delivered oracles, each in his 
or her own territory, the king and the queen concerning political and 
dynastic affairs, etc. The blue and the red spirits however were the 
chief ones and there was “nothing too high, nothing too deep,” that 
“God in heaven and Satan in hell had done” which they did not know 
and speak of. One morning the king was discovered out of his glass and 
trying to scratch away the bolt or bore through the covering of the 
queen’s glass, either to grant her freedom, the chronicler says, or to 
gain an entrance to her, and he was only with great difficulty and with 
a wild chase over the room caught and restored to his place, the count 
receiving a horrible scratch upon his nose. A later notice in the frag- 
mentary manuscript informs the reader that the count stated to a friend 
that he had long since rid himself of these hell brands and wished to 
hear no more of them, since his lady and his spiritual confessor had 
repeatedly pressed upon him that he should no longer endanger his soul 
with such blasphemous misconduct. 

Silberer offers in explanation of this history merely the considera- 
tion that this whole disgusting homunculus belief was an outgrowth of 
a phantasy filled with undigested alchemistic-magic fragments. Its chief 
interest lies in the presence of inalienable fundamental motives which 
are discernible here. The same power is at work here as in myth pres- 
ervation, representing the primeval motives as eternal impulsive powers. 
The existence of the homunculi in glasses filled with water corresponds 
to the “philosophical egg,” which in turn is connected with the motive 
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so frequent in the myths of the birth of heroes, that of the casket and 
the flood. It is the mythical expression for procreation and birth 
through the elaboration of the myth or psychoanalytically expressed 
for the “ family romance” of the neurotic. This latter is most closely 
related to the creation of the homunculus in the phantasy of “making 
better.” The glass vessels are reduplications of the alchemistic retorts 
in which the homunculus was to be heated, and the period of time, 
whether expressed in days, weeks or months, is set in the number nine. 
The water and the warmth also refer to the uterus and the sprinkling 
and flooding suggest a spermatic meaning. Urine, feces, sperma, play 
their part in these phantasies in this history as they do in other phan- 
tasies which have been examined. Other elements such as the red and 
blue spirits have their counterparts in alchemy. The seal put upon the 
flask suggests that which is forbidden, perhaps the unnatural procrea- 
tion, perhaps the incest taboo. The spirits in the flasks have a phallic 
significance, like the mandragora. These spirits show a remarkable 
power of growth and then of shrinking together. 

All this shows that the alchemistic symbolism has many parallels in 
its folk psychological symbols to infantile procreation theories. The 
creation of monsters from unnaturally expelled semen is a substitution 
phantasy based on what Freud explains as an overvaluation of onanism 
and fructification in such a way as is frequently found in dreams, as of 
the girl who masturbated on the corner of the table and then dreamed 
she gave birth to a number of wooden children. The frightfulness of 
the monster also probably represents the feeling of guilt or anxiety 
occasioned by onanism. These considerations concerning onanism 
probably refer also to all unnatural forms of sexual indulgence, includ- 
ing incest, which latter is closely bound with the biblical story of Onan 
and his deed. The better “making” in the homunculus is represented 
by the superhuman creation of the homunculus. A new and better order 
in the human world is sought for the old incomplete order. 

4. Homer's Youngest Descendant—The greater accessibility of 
many objects to our observation gives us a different attitude toward art 
than that of earlier periods. Once the poet’s task was to throw open 
the gates of the world to his hearers with only a faraway suggestion of 
his creative inspiration. His artistic personality disappeared behind his 
work, betraying itself only through the inner conception and spirituali- 
zation of his figures and scenes. The modern artist must give us as 
directly as possible an insight into his own soul. Homer and those who 
preceded and followed him devoted themselves to animating the world 
with their own spirit and so making the hostile, soulless external world 
familiar to man and thus assisting him in his relations to it. This task 
seems superfluous today and Homer’s descendants are destined to ex- 
tinction. Yet Carl Spitteler, who is the last of these descendants oi 
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Homer, is a man of high intellectual gifts, and a deep and tender psy- 
chologist. But he holds all his artistic traits so in check that he is only 
seen as a whole in his work. The artistic work appears as an independ- 
ent world whose creator remains unknown. 

One little book, however, has this hidden artist produced which 
treats of himself and that in the important period up to his fourth year. 
These reminiscences are unusually clear and exact, and though there 
are lapses of memory, the most important feelings and impressions of 
childhood are well preserved. Spitteler has put into his works the im- 
pressions and the moods of childhood with which objects were touched 
for him at that time. He makes use of the same childhood material 
which the average man uses in his dreams. Probably the violent, tyran- 
nical father and the tender, suffering mother of “Leutnant Konrad” 
and again of “Madchenfeinden” arise from his childhood. These and 
similar parallels are not consciously drawn but the poet has naturally 
used the material which belonged in his chilhood and which are at the 
disposal of the later creator. The poet’s grandmother, who occupied 
an important place in his childhood, is also represented in his later 
fiction. 

Sachs compares Spitteler’s definition of a dream with that of Freud. 
The latter says, “ The dream is the disguised fulfilment of a suppressed 
and repressed wish”; Spitteler names it “the unwarranted appearance 
of suppressed wish longings under a false face and name.” Freud men- 
tions also the jealousy of a small child upon the arrival of one still 
younger. Spitteler relates: “ There was besides a second Adolf there. 
A little creature, of whom some one said that he was my brother, but 
of whom I could not understand what use he was, still less why anyone 
should make a fuss over him as over me. I was sufficient for my own 
needs, what need had I of a brother? And he was not only useless but 
also even a hindrance. When I hung upon my grandmother, he wanted 
also to hang on her, when I would go in the perambulator he sat oppo- 
site me and took up half the room, so that we had to push each other 
with our feet.” Many other confirmations of Freud’s discoveries might 
be drawn from this poet’s works. 

5. The True Nature of the Child Psyche. I. In the Between Land.— 
Hug-Hellmuth comments upon the special gift which belongs to a woman 
and a poetic writer like Lou Andreas-Salomé to write understandingly, 
because of her own memories and phantasies, of the struggles and de- 
velopment of the half grown girl. She writes of one Musja, who is 
touchingly enraptured with the poet idol of her brother, of Lisa, who, 
slight as she is, will be a guardian angel against the world for her cousin 
with the “frightful reputation.” Ria the “father’s child,” the home- 
less sisters Dascha and Mascha and Ljubow, with the tall, beautiful 
form of a woman and the round face of a child. In the five stories 
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where these girls respectively appear the family complex forms the 
chief problem. That mysterious power under which we all live appears 
to psychoanalytic knowledge to be at bottom the sum of the influences 
of the earliest home upon us. The poet feels this in its beneficent and 
its tragic working. In it is the child’s longing to grow big like father 
and mother, or older brothers and sisters. This drives the half grown 
girl, more repressed than her brother, to unfold too rapidly. This calls 
upon the small Musja the scorn of her older brother, that she is not 
even a child, only in the between land, neither a child nor a grown-up. 
In Ria’s heart creeps the doubt that her father is not so great as once 
she thought him, when he shot her sorely wounded dog to save it from 
further suffering. She felt turned from him bitterly because he seemed 
hard and implacable to her and revealed his weakness in that he could 
kill but not make alive again. Musja’s brother phantasies on a certain 
occasion that his grandfather’s falling or not shall be a sign whether 
he himself will succeed in becoming a poet or not, which shocks the 
little sister who hears it. Ria a “ father’s child,” accustomed to go to 
him with everything flees suddenly from him to the mother weepingly 
confessing that she is suddenly afraid of him, an intuitive feeling, the 
poet says, of a new coloring of the relation of father and daughter. This 
erotic relation between father and daughter comes out in the grief of 
two girls for their father who is far from home, a grief deeper than 
that for the death of the mother, and an overscrupulousness in the 
ordering of the house, which reveals the ethical conflict. There is also 
perplexity over the fact that there is no one to whom it is of concern 
that they do wrong, no one to have the care over them. There is also 
no one to whom to turn in the problematic questions of life. 
Particularly is this so at the time of puberty. The girl Lisa flees to 
her mother in her confusion and ignorance, to find composure in her 
mother’s loved presence. Lisa wants to shield her cousin in motherly 
fashion from the deceptions of the world, having a high conception 
of the love of a woman who would die for a man, and Ria, wondering 
how one must act when the first lover comes, turns to a warm love for 
her dog and to the birds in the garden. Another manifests her mater- 
nal love to her brother, having already felt deep concern toward her 
doll. Dascha and Mascha turn toward their canary, the love for which 
no one asks, and kill it with kindness. Another is awakened by admi- 
ration of her beauty from her childhood dreams to a thrilling joy which 
seems related to wind, water, sunshine and all the wonders of earth. 
Most children must find their way alone among the puzzling and allur- 
ing things of life and do it with the thousand secret whisperings, gig- 
glings of their friendships, in their riot of phantasy over the evil deeds 
of men, as in the favorite Bluebeard story, and they interest themselves 
in the love activities of those older than themselves. Lisa and Anna, 
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among these young heroines, whispered and laughed till their sides 
ached over the help they supposed themselves to have given to a pair 
of lovers. The appearance of a man in her sister’s life, the entrance 
of the sister into an unknown life with him, led the small Dascha into 
riotous phantasies of all that was strange, puzzling, incomprehensible, 
even of secret death. The older sister had been father and mother to 
Dascha, and the latter must now lead her life alone. 

Before love toward a man appears with most girls there is first a 
leaning toward their own sex at early puberty. This is partly a seek- 
ing of the mother’s early tenderness and confidence at this time of 
growth and struggle, as with Ria and Lisa among these maidens. Then 
there are the enthusiastic friendships, glowing adoration of the bride 
of some secretly beloved man, or a close union with a beloved sister. 
There is also an identification with some one who is forbidden as a 
lover because of the incest barrier. One feels her heart beat for her 
brother’s chosen one, another so identifies herself with her brother’s 
grief and disappointment that she loves where he loves, feels her heart 
bursting with love for him and, a true little mother, forgets all Boris’s 
injustice to her and feels only that he suffers. Examples are given 
of the boastful contest of children regarding things which concern 
members of their respective families, each outdoing the other in the 
possession of some marvel. The family complex thus overshadows all 
connected with its members. When the call comes to leave the home 
nest, this interest in the home begins to wane. The relationships with 
brothers, sisters, girlish friends is disturbed and the child is suddenly 
grown. “Far, far behind her lies the Between Land and she will first 
again think of it . . . when about her a new generation with the same 
restless hearts and questioning eyes neck the way out of the ‘ Between 
land’ into the life of the grown-ups.” 

II. God and Father.—Eitingon has gleaned from Max Dauthendey 
in his “Gedankengut aus meinen Wanderjahren” some pictures from 
the writer’s childhood showing how the conception of God was inac- 
ceptable to the six-year-old child, because all that was attributed to God 
already belonged there to the father. He remembers first a time when 
as yet he did not know of God and the Creator. He recalls his aston- 
ishment when he learned that there was an invisible Being greater than 
his father, stronger than both his parents. He felt humbled that a 
higher power would have authority over him and his wife when he 
was grown, just as it had over his parents. The noblest in him seemed 
injured and debased. It seemed unfitting to give thanks three times a 
day and at evening for all good gifts to a God dwelling beyond thought, 
when he had always considered these things to have come from his 
father, to whom he had always felt grateful as his provider whom some 
day he would assist. Prayer seemed to be too full of thanksgiving and 
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begging. Why should the father and mother, who both toiled, always 
receive what they needed from God, who never showed Himself? When 
his mother died—he was five years old—he was told she had gone to 
the Lord. “ Then I understood this: since my mother had disappeared 
and would return neither in spring nor in summer, nor in autumn, nor 
in winter and her bed remained empty morning and evening, and her 
place at the table remained empty at noon and in the evening, her place 
at the sewing table in the afternoon and her place at the piano was 
empty in the twilight, and her place in the kitchen was empty at the 
hearth and on the tiled floor, at the linen press and in summer under 
the great nut tree and on the garden terrace—then I began to see that 
something incomprehensible had happened. And I thought, that invisi- 
ble God is mightier than my father. Otherwise my father would have 
demanded my mother back again and her places would not all have re- 
mained empty. And this God, who had taken my mother from me and 
my father’s wife from him, Him I still had to thank morning, noon and 
night! That was pure hypocrisy which I was taught.” He conceived 
a fear of the invisible place where God dwelt and a doubt of its beauty, 
otherwise why did they not follow his mother thither? And how could 
it be more beautiful there, where she was separated from her loved 
ones? She suddenly seemed strange and cold to him as if she had 
forgotten her husband and children. When his father assured him 
that this was not the case, the child asked why the father had not then 
kept her always. As his father confessed one greater and stronger than 
he, the child felt for a time a scorn of his father and a desire no longer 
to obey him but to join himself to the stronger one, with whom his 
mother now was. But then the father, who should have hated this in- 
visible one, “ folded my small hands in his great ones and said: ‘ Let us 
together pray to the Lord. Then we will come nearer the mother’... 
And if I had at that time known what madmen and a madhouse were, I 
should perhaps have thought, we have all become madmen before that 
Lord. And our house, in which formerly my father and my mother had 
ruled industriously and skillfully, this has now become a madhouse.” 

III. The Child’s Idea of God.—Reik tells us that the chief idea his 
nephew Max had of God was as “holy,” but this attribute was under- 
stood by the child as a mournfulness or sadness, derived from the pic- 
tures he has seen of “holy ones.” As Max came to experience further 
knowledge about God, he became sceptical and wanted to know if one 
had to ask God for what he wanted, or whether God knew all speech. 
Also if God created all men, who made Him? It must have been Adam 
and Eve. 

IV. Father Complex—Nietzsche refers to the ambivalent attitude of 
the child to the father in his mention of the struggle a child has when 
he must maintain his respect for a father of baser thought, deceitful 
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and untrue, and he says again, “ Fathers have much to do to make repa- 
ration for having sons.” He tells of his own early wrestling with the 
problem of the origin of evil, in the solution of which he gave honor 
to God and made him the father of evil. The French poet Stendhal is 
reported to have detested his father and always remained an atheist, 
which he had become out of hatred to his parents’ God, as he became 
a Jacobin because their priests hunted out the Republicans. 

V. The Child and Death.—Reik illustrates from the play of his five 
year old nephew Max the child’s conception of death as of something 
capable of varying degrees. This is similar to the ideas of the primi- 
tive peoples, as the editor of these studies remarks, who believe in a 
number of deaths before the soul is “definitely dead.” Max was play- 
ing war with his father and chose naturally the role of the stronger. 
Having shot his father with his toy pistol he grew impatient with an 
involuntary movement on the part of the father: “ No, you must be still 
deader!” He also in the same game manifested the wish that his father 
would be a little bit dead. Tom Sawyer, Reik recalls, dejected by the 
unkind behavior of a small school friend, a maiden, flees to the woods 
and there wishes he might die, if only he could “just for a while!” 
The small Max told his older sisters, ““ When one lies in the grave, one 
must eat worms,” a childish modification of an adult expression and 
analogous to the view of primitive folk who provision their dead. 
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Outline of a Series of Talks on Psychoanalysis —The following is the 
scheme of a series of forenoon talks given by Dr. Dooley to the women 
members of the medical staff of Saint Elizabeths Hospital (Government 
Hospital for the Insane), Washington, D. C. The plan was to meet 
each morning before rounds and discuss the various topics which were 
raised by the different members of the staff. The talks were entirely 
informal, being guided from day to day by the questions which arose. 
The following scheme, therefore, does not aim at a comprehensive out- 
lining of the subject of psychoanalysis but is only intended to gather up 
the material so presented into orderly form. Even some of the subjects 
discussed may easily have been omitted, as the scheme was prepared by 
request only after it had been completed. It is published here in order 
to give a practical idea of a method which may be used in dealing with 
the daily psychiatric problems and the way in which such problems may 
with advantage be handled. (Eb.) 


Introduction: 

I. Principle of psychic determinism: Psychoanalysis assumes that 
mental expressions have mental or psychic causes; every action 
is an expression of a trend already present, that is, every action 
is determined by some past incident in the life of the individual. 

II. Methods of getting at these causal incidents— 
A. The fullest possible history. 
B. Childhood memories. 
C. Dream analysis. 
D. Free association. 
References: 
Hart: Psychology of Insanity. 
Jelliffe: Technique of Psychoanalysis. 
Putnam and Stevens: Mental Life of the Child (translated 
from Hug-Helmuth), PsycHoANALyTIC Review, Vol. V, 
ror. 


III. Cases to be analyzed: 
A. Cases that cannot be successfully analyzed— 
1. Types of individuals that cannot be analyzed irre- 
spective of type of psychosis— 
a. Definitely feeble-minded or defective individuals. 
Note: Some of these, while there is no pos- 
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sibility of a true analysis, can be reached by 
reéducation of the sort used with a child. 

b. Those who have entirely given up the struggle 
and do not wish to get well. 

c. Those who have become rigid by reason of age 
or type of psychosis. 

d. The ignorant, untrained or childish person who 
cannot grasp an abstract idea; personal influ- 
ence however may do much for these, catharsis 
and suggestion being used. 

e. Very strong homosexual types, the transference 
being unmanageable. 

2. Types of psychosis that cannot be psychoanalyzed— 

a. Organic and senile psychoses (this does not 
exclude the treatment of alcoholics and drug 
addicts). 

b. Advanced przcox cases. 

c. Acute maniacal states. 

d. Catatonic states. 

e. Deep depressions and suicidal states. 

B. Cases that can be successfully analyzed— 
1. Type of individual. 

a. Those who have intelligence. 

b. Those who have adaptability. 

c. Those who wish to recover. 

d. Those who are willing to yield to guidance. 

2. Types of psychosis. 

a. Hysteria, psychoneuroses, anxiety neuroses, etc. 

b. Manic cases when the excitement has subsided. 

c. Cyclothymia and mild depressed states. 

d. Early stages of dementia precox. 

e. Some alcoholics and drug addicts. 


IV. Material to be analyzed. 
A. Reactions of the patient. 
I. Points to be observed but reserved for later discussion. 
a. All spontaneous actions and remarks of the 
patient, especially reiterated statements. 
b. All signs of embarrassment, touching different 
parts of the body, eye movemerts, etc. 
c. All subjective complaints however unfounded. 
d. All bizarre actions. 
2. Points to be taken up for analysis in the beginning. 
a. Story of the beginning of illness or of persecu- 
tions. 
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(1) The manifest cause. 
(2) The latent cause. 
b. First dream. 
(1) Manifest content. 
(2) Latent content. 
B. Past life, especially the period of infancy. 


Exposition: 
I, Fundamental conceptions: 
A. Instincts— 
1. Development of instincts through three periods. 
a. The fetal. 
b. The infantile. 
c. The adolescent, extending into adulthood. 

2. Two great classes of instincts, nutritive and repro- 

ductive. 

a. Nutritive instinct. This is expressed first in 
development of all functions necessary to life, 
e. g., respiration, food-taking, muscle sense, 
special senses, etc. The point of interest to 
the analyst and educator is that it does not 
confine itself to the necessary reactions alone, 
as these reactions give rise to pleasurable sen- 
sations which are repeated for their own sake. 
The evolution of this instinct thus leads 
through the pleasure-pain principle to the de- 
velopment of the reproductive instinct as 
shown later. Jllustration: the sucking habit. 

b. Reproductive instinct. The evolution and local- 
ization of emotions related to reproduction are 
taken up later. 

B. The pleasure-pain principle. Play. 

I. Purpose of play; consciously a means of pleasure- 
getting, unconsciously a means of preparation for 
life. 

2. Nature of play; two classes. 

a. Experimentation, e. g., tongue movements, 
limb movements, limb contact. 

b. Expression of social instincts; e. g., strife, love, 
imitation. 

3. Relation of play to pleasure and pain. 

a. Experiment with sensation; new sensations give 
pleasure according to— 
(1) Novelty. 
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(2) Intensity. 

(3) Repetition. 

b. Muscle sensations and movements that gratify 
the sense of power. 

(1) Pleasure-pain paradox; a sensation in 
itself painful may give pleasure be- 
cause it gratifies the sense of power 
or excites admiration. Jllustration: 
holding fingers to flame. 

(2) Movements that express power over 
other things. Jllustraiion: changing 
the position of objects. 

4. Relation of infantile play to the psychoses. The evo- 
lution of pleasure reactions from lower to 
higher is blocked at certain points which are 
indicated in the symptoms of a psychosis. 
Checks are due to 

a. Overconditioning by too strong affective tone. 

(1) Too great intensity of the experience. 

(2) Overemphasis by adults. 

(3) Valuation as a forbidden pleasure. 

(4) Special organic inferiorities and an- 
omalies. 

b. Inadequacy of the individual to certain new 
demands— 

(1) From weakness of the personality. 

(2) From difficulty with the environment. 

5. Psychotic activities as regressions to simpler modes of 

pleasure-seeking. 
References: 
Putnam and Stevens: Mental Life of the Child, loc. cit. 
Gross: Die Spiele der Menschen. 
Freud: Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. 
Jung: Psychology of the Unconscious. 
Jung: Psychology of Dementia Precox. 
White: Mechanisms of Character Formation. 
Jelliffe: Technique of Psychoanalysis. 


C. The unconscious life. 
1. Distinction between conscious, foreconscious and un- 
conscious. 
2. Definition of the unconscious: that which is inacces- 
sible to consciousness except by analytical inference. 
3. Repression as a factor in creating the unconscious. 
a. Repression in infancy. 
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b. Repression of the unwelcome or censured thing 
in adult life. 
4. The two kinds of thinking. 
a. Pleasure or image thinking: unconscious. 
b. Reality thinking: conscious. 
5. The mechanism of the dream and delusion. 
a. Motive—wish fulfilment. 
b. Process. 
(1) Condensation. 
(2) Displacement. 
(3) Dramatization. 
(4) Secondary elaboration. 
References: 
Freud: The Interpretation of Dreams. 
Frink: Morbid Fears and Compulsions. 
Frazer: Golden Bough. 


II. Analysis of character. 
A. Infantile activities as controlling character-formation. 
1. Anal and urethral eroticism as types. 
2. Skin eroticism and other forms. 
3. Development of social activities. 
B. Effects of anal and urethral eroticism. 
I. The pleasure affect of excretory processes. 
Note: Small children have no disgust. 
a. Pleasurable sensation contributed by warmth, 
wetness, tickle sensation, relief of tension. 
b. Pleasurable interest in the product of the child’s 
own body. 
c. Scope of these pleasures and interests in the 
first few years of life. 
Note: Next to nutritional interest, the interest 
in excretion is probably the largest. 
2. Painful affects of excretory processes induced by re- 
pression. 
a. The effect of social demands. 
(1) Adding the element of secrecy or 
mystery. 
(2) Introducing the duty of self-control. 
(3) Enhancing interest through curiosity 
about the habits of others. 
b. The effect of the attitude of the parents. 
(1) The sensible and affectionate mother 
who enjoys caring for her child suc- 
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ceeds better in inducing healthy 
normal habits. 

(2) The unloving or impatient mother in- 
tensifies painful affects and induces 
perversions. 

3. Development of erogenous zones in urethral and anal 
activities as adjuncts in the development of 
the sexual feelings. 

a. Fixation on anal and urethral eroticism in place 
of true sexual pleasure, causing an incomplete 
psychosexual development. 

b. Sublimations of anal and urethral eroticism 
giving rise to unsocial traits of character. 

4. Effects of repression. 

a. Disgust and fear resulting in 

(1) Modesty. 

(2) Food and play likes and dislikes, e. g., 
mud pies, colored foods, etc. 

(3) Ceremonials of the toilet. 

(4) Various forms of hypochondria. 

b. Sublimation. 

(1) Play activities, molding and building 
with mud, sand, etc. 

(2) Esthetic development. 

(a) Smell. 
(b) Color. 
(c) Form. 

(3) Collecting mania, stones, marbles, but- 
tons, money. 

(4) Moral characteristics, miserliness, ac- 
quisitiveness, meanness; by opposite 
reaction, cleanliness, orderliness, 
scrupulosity. 

References: 
Ferenczi: Contributions to Psychoanalysis: The Ontogenesis 
of the Interest in Money. 
Freud: Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. 
Brill: Psychoanalysis: Anal Eroticism and Character. 
Frazer: The Golden Bough. 
C. Material for analysis of anal and urethral fixation. 

1. Dreams. 

a. Food in dreams. 

b. Colors. 

c. Spatial relations. 
d. Water dreams, etc. 
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2. Symptoms, complaints of constipation, frequency, gen- 
eral gastro-intestinal difficulties, peculiar diets. 
3. Childhood fantasies. 
a. Fantasies dealing directly with feces as play- 
things. 
b. As potent agents, charms, etc. 
c. Food and cannibalistic fantasies. 

Illustration: A series of anal dreams showing 
the gradual disappearance of affect following 
analysis. 

D. Skin eroticism shown in 
1. Habits. 
2. Esthetic tastes. 
3. Sometimes in bodily complaints. 
4. Perverse habits—scratching, biting, etc. 

Note: This seems to play a smaller part than the fore- 
going, perhaps because skin eroticism is subject to 
much less repression than anal eroticism. 

E. Nutritional libido. 
1. Food fixations. 
2. Habits and character. 
a. Dependence on others. 
b. Selfishness, greed, etc. 
F. Reproductive or procreative libido. 
1. The normal evolution of the search for the sex object. 
a. Members of the family as first love-objects; 
meaning of the Cdipus complex. 
b. The family romance. 
(1) Ennobling parents for self aggrandize- 
ment. 
(2) Intense rivalry with brothers and 
sisters. 
(3) Sexual element in attachment to father, 
mother, brother or sister. 
c. The role of the mother. 
(1) Source of nutrition, protection, etc. 
(2) Love object, first sexual object and 
pattern for subsequent sexual objects. 
(3) Rival for father’s love. 
(4) Rival of possible mate. 
(5) Pattern for future social relations in a 
broader sense. 
d. Symbols of the mother and sublimations of the 
mother fixation. 
(1) Dream symbols: trees, water, earth, etc. 
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(2) Activities and tendencies,—art, crea- 

tive work, scientific research, etc. 
e. The role of the father. 

(1) Master and ruler. 

(2) Rival of the boy for mother. 

(3) Hero. 

(4) Censor and judge. 

f. Sublimations and symbols of father. 

(1) In dreams soldiers, great generals, 
kings, presidents, judge, magician, 
god, stand for father. 

(2) Activities and tendencies; conservatism 
or radicalism, creative work, ambi- 
tion to power, religious fanaticism, 
etc. 

Illustrations: Examination dreams, as- 
sassination of rulers, psychotic epi- 
sodes. 

g. Positive utility of the CEdipus complex. 

(1) Development of child’s social nature 
and love life. 

(2) Emotional impetus to seeking new and 
broader objects. 

References: 

Burrow: The Genesis and Meaning of Homo- 
sexuality and its relation to the Problem of 
Introverted States. PsyCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, 
Vol. IV, 1917. 

Freud: Interpretation of Dreams. 

Jekels: The Turning Point in the Life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. Imago, 1914. English 
abstract in Dooley: Psychoanalytic Studies 
of Genius, American Journal of Psychology, 
1916. 

Kempf: Study of Charles Darwin, PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC ReEviEw, Vol. V, 1918. 

Jung: The Role of the Father. Imago, 1915. 

Ricklin: Wish Fulfilment in Fairy Tales. 

Silberer: Problems of Mysticism and Its Sym- 
bolism. 

Rank: The Myth of the Birth of the Hero. 


2. Abnormal developments in seeking sex objects. 


a. Fixation in the “ family stage” of development; 
failure to sublimate the CEdipus complex. 
Note: Adjustment of this complex may be indi- 
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cated by adjustments in nutritional libido also; 
the inability to get away from early objects 
of fixation showing itself in both fields. 

b. Arrests in the development and sublimation of 

mother fixation. 

(1) The petted child may remain infantile. 

(2) The neglected child may after a par- 
tially successful struggle, seek per- 
verted gratification for ungratified 
craving for mother love. 

(3) Children pushed out too young remain 
infantile in peculiar ways. 

c. Arrests in sublimation of father fixation. 

(1) The effect of the over-severe father. 

Illustration: Family consisting of 

father, mother and three daughters. 
Father tyrannical; mother sensible 
but gentle and unassertive. Eldest 
daughter like her father, jealous of 
him as he is of her, is homosexual. 
She is a tyrant to the second, who is 
jealous of her, identifies her with her 
father, fixes love on mother and on 
third sister, becomes homosexual. 
Third sister worships mother, fears 
father, remains infantile and neurotic. 

(2) The effect of the weak father, reversal 
of parent roles, likely to develop 
homosexual character in child or an 
over strong compensatory mother- 
fixation. 

Reference: 

Sperber: On Dante’s Unconscious Soul 
Life. Imago, 1914. English abstract 
in Dooley: Psychoanalytic Studies of 
Genius, loc. cit. 

d. Parent fixations appearing in psychoses and 
neuroses. This is taken up in discussion of 
cases undergoing psychoanalysis by members 
of the class. 

3. Periods in the development of the reproductive libido. 

a. The infantile period up to five years. 

b. The latency period from five years to puberty. 

c. The reawakening period or adolescent period. 
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References: 
Frink: Morbid Fears and Compulsions, 
Jung: Psychology of Dementia Precox. 
Freud: Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur Neu- 
rosenlehre, 1893-1906. 


III. The Therapeutic Mechanism. 
A. Transference. 
1. The role of the physician. 

a. As identified with patient’s physical libido, 
catering to his physical needs, hence gaining 
immediate access to his confidence. 

b. The protector from death. This brings the 
physician into relation with the great fear, 
one of the great unconscious determinants. 

Reference: 

G. Stanley Hall: A Synthetic Genetic Study of 
Fear: American Journal of Psychology, 1914. 

c. The foil of the parents who are blamed for con- 
genital defects. The physician gets the family 
history, appears as a person who will give at- 
tention to these neglected things. 

d. The substitute of the parents. 

2. Methods. 

a. Avoid all censure. 

b. Be friendly and sympathetic but not too 
familiar. 

c. Make frankness the basis of confidence. 

d. Emphasize the confidential nature of the inter- 
view. 

e. Satisfy the patient that his difficulties are under- 
stood. 

B. Transference and resistance. 
1. The transference utilizes: 
a. The floating libido (fantasy). 
b. The libido attached to unconscious objects. 
2. The transference is utilized by the resistance. 

a. To avoid giving up the floating libido to useful 
activity. 

b. To avoid giving up the infantile objects. 

c. To keep up an erotic or intimate relation with 
the physician satisfying to the fantasy-forming 
libido. 

d. To engage sympathy and keep up interest in the 
patient. This situation may stimulate dreams, 
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the analysis of which into their infantile con- 
stituents will help to counteract the tendency. 
3. Outward manifestations of resistance. 
a. Obstacles that the patient sees to restoration to 
health. 
(1) External circumstances, 
(2) Physical disabilities. 

b. Reserve or deceit with the physician. 

c. Dodging the issue, dwelling on trifles. 

d. Production of new symptoms. 

e. Missing appointments. 

4. Unconscious resistances; shown in analytic material, 
dreams, etc. ' 
5. Management of resistance. 

a. Value external circumstances correctly, analyze 
the patient’s unconsious wish in regard to 
them. 

b. Avoid giving direct counsel but help the patient 
by self-analysis to an adequate solution of 
problems. 

c. Analyze the transference. 

d. Handle tactfully cover-reactions and uncon- 
scious manifestations of resistance, helping 
the patient to understand them without 
censure. 

C. Overcoming the conflicts. 
1. The result of analysis is self-revelation. 

a. Discarding of unworthy objects. 

b. Choice of new objects. 

Note: Affective cravings persist unchanged but 
are transferred to new objects as older ones 
are consciously realized to be inadequate. 

2. Means of changing objects, normal ambition and 
ethical sense. 
3. Indications that conflicts are overcome. 

a. Constructive dreams. 

b. The attitude of the transference to the physi- 
cian. 

c. Disappearance of symptoms. 

d. An access of energy and ambition. 

e. Changes in the personality; former views and 
tastes suffer modification, broader social con- 
ceptions are accepted, artificial values tend 
to be discarded. 
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James Jackson Putnam, 1846-1918.—It is hoped that there may be 
an endowment of the professorship of diseases of the nervous system in 
the Harvard Medical School in memory of Dr. James Jackson Putnam. 

In the development of this increasingly important branch of medi- 
cine, Dr. Putnam was a pioneer in Boston and in the country at large, 
while he was widely recognized in Europe as a neurologist of distinc- 
tion. He inaugurated the neurological clinic at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in 1872, and through forty years of service was devoted 
to its interests, and to teaching in the Harvard Medical School. In 1893 
he was appointed the first professor of diseases of the nervous system; 
the professorship was then, and has remained, without endowment. 

It is believed that those who have known Dr. Putnam may like to 
join in endowing this professorship which should always bear his name, 
and which would fulfil his hope that neurological work of a high order 
might be developed at the Harvard Medical School. To all of us who 
knew Dr. Putnam it would also commemorate the devotion and the self- 
sacrificing work of his lifetime. President Lowell sends the following 
letter: 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
February 8, 1919. 
My Dear Dr. Walcott, 

The suggestion of founding a Professorship of Diseases of the Nervous 
System in memory of Dr. James Jackson Putnam appeals to me deeply, both 
on account of the value of such a Professorship to the Medical School, and 
on account of the deep affection I had for Dr. Putnam and of my reverent 
esteem for his character. The foundation ought to appeal strongly to all 
who recognize the ever-increasing suffering caused to our over-sensitized 
community by nervous ailments, and to all who knew Dr. Putnam as patient 
or as friend. 


Very truly yours, 


A. LAwreENCE LowELL. 
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It is hoped that $50,000 may be raised as endowment, of which more 
than half is already promised. A reply from any one who proposes to 
contribute is requested now, but payment, either by check or in Liberty 
Bonds, may be made any time before December 31, 1919. 

H. P. Watcott 
CHARLES C. JACKSON 
Epwarp W. EMERSON 
Epwarp H. BRADFORD 
MoorFIELD SToREY, Treasurer, 
735 Exchange Building, Boston. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


PROBLEMS OF MysTICISM AND ITS SymBoLism. By Dr. Herbert Silberer, 
of Vienna. Translated by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe. Published by 
Moffat, Yard and Company, New York, 1917. Pp. 450. Price 
$3.00. 

An unusual book; an attempt upon the basis of the psychoanalytic 
principles to deal with the symbolism of alchemy, Rosicrucianism, and 
Freemasonry. The first chapter is made up of the translation of a 
parable, taken from an old work on the Rosicrucians, published in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The author then proceeds to give 
the psychoanalytic interpretation of this parable and subsequently to 
ring the changes on the various interpretations, particularly the mys- 
tical. The work is illuminating in the light which it throws upon the 
meanings of the various mystical movements of the Middle Ages, and 
in particular shows alchemy in its true light. The average person 
thinks of this art as existing for the purpose of transmuting baser 
metals into gold. As a matter of fact alchemy dealt with the funda- 
mental problem that has interested mankind from the beginning of time 
and is the first mystery to occupy the mind of the child, namely the 
origin of life. With this problem it dealt in all its ramifications, while 
the symbolism of the metals and the apparent effort to change the baser 
into gold were all mystical ways of covering over the real spiritual 
issues under a seeming chemical procedure. Many of the ignorant were 
led astray to hunt for the philosopher’s stone and the secret of the trans- 
mutation, while still others, who sought deeper in a different direction, 
endeavored to create the Homunculus, but the true initiates understood 
that they were dealing with the spiritual regeneration of man. It is 
the old story of the origin of life—birth, death, and re-birth—with 
which the psychoanalyst is familiar, seen over again in these mystical 
societies of the Middle Ages, and it is illuminating to see how the 
author hitches up their symbolisms with the infantile theories of birth 
and the symbols that we are familiar with in our patients. From the 
psychoanalytic point of view another chapter has been added to the 
interpretation of the cultural history of man—the chapter of Mystical 
Sublimations. We see this phenomenon very frequently in our psycho- 
tic patients today and the remnants of it in our secret societies, but 
during the Middle Ages it flourished widely and tended to be the domi- 
nant note in the thought of the times. The author has given us a 
learned book and we are indebted to the translator for making it avail- 
able in English. WHITE, 
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Tue Psycuotocy oF BeHaAvior. By Dr. Elizabeth Severn. Published 
by Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1917. Pp. 349. Price 
$1.50. . 

This is rather a difficult book to review, as it appeals both to one’s 
critical sense and to one’s sympathies. The first chapters one is espe- 
cially disposed to be critical about. The arrangement and the language 
all belong to the old faculty psychology. The will, the intellect and all 
the rest of it seem to be in full static control, and when one in addition 
learns that the author has leanings towards telepathy (p. 70), and the 
principles of treatment which we have learned to associate with Chris- 
tian Science (p. 127), and speaks sympathetically of the learning of the 
Yogis (p. 103) then we are sure that the book can have little virtue. 
Despite all this, however, in the latter part of the work the author gains 
our attention and interest. Both the chapters on emotion and sex have 
distinct merit. She knows something of the Freudian psychology, of 
the principles of conflict and repression, and discusses both of these 
subjects largely from this point of view. That she has only plumbed 
the shallow places of psychoanalysis, however, is demonstrated when 
she comes to speak of the form of treatment to be applied to a person 
who feels that they are so suggestible that they may go into a store and 
buy anything that the salesman proffers, this treatment consisting in 
saying to the patient “you will never be persuaded to buy anything that 
you do not want—you will always know your own mind—you are per- 
fectly sure of yourself” (p. 47) ; her belief in the exchange of magnetism 
or bodily vibrations (p. 307); her use of such terms as “complete in- 
sanity ” (261), and the like. 

The book as a whole belongs to a large group of works that are 
being written to emphasize the importance of the psyche. That we do 
not agree with specific features in the presentation should not blind us 
to the fact that the work is representative of a movement which should 
have our sympathetic and intelligent assistance. When in addition to 
this we find that the authoress has come in touch with psychoanalysis, 
has accepted some of its fundamental principles, and is endeavoring to 


apply them, it should be matter for congratulation. 
WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 





